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BETWEEN ISSUES 


REINHOLD NiEBUHR’s article on the opposite page is not 
only our first of the new year. It is the first of a series of 
articles which Dr. Niebuhr will write specially for THE New 
LEADER once a month, interpreting what he personally con- 
siders the significant events and ideas of the day. As is 
customary with our con- 
tributors, Dr. Niebuhr 
has been given a com- 
pletely free hand in his 
choice of subject and 
presentation. 

Along with Dr. Nie- 
buhr, Sidney Hook and 
David J. Dallin will con- 
tribute monthly articles * 
in 1954. And in a forth- — 
coming issue, we expect — 
to announce the names ~ 
of other noted writers § 
who will be with us on 
a regular basis. 

The appearance of 
these monthly articles by distinguished commentators is part 
of our Plan for 1954, through which we expect to make 
our Thirtieth Anniversary Year a decisive one for improving 
both the quality of our magazine and the number of our 
readers. That anniversary, by the way, occurs next month. 
You will be hearing more about it. 

Reinhold Niebuhr is perhaps best known as Professor of 
Applied Christianity at Union Theological Seminary, but his 
writings and social action have made him respected through- 
out the world. He is the author of Christian Realism and 
Political Problems, published last year, and The Irony of 
American History, published in 1952, as well as other, more 
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HOOK 


philosophical works. Among the latter are An Interpretation 
of Christian Ethics (1935). Beyond Tragedy (1937) and the 
two-volume The Nature and Destiny of Man (1941, 1943). 
He was a founder and leader of Americans for Democratic 
Action, and has written for many popular periodicals. 

Sidney Hook, whose 
first monthly article will 
appear soon, is also in- 
ternationally known as 
a teacher, philosopher 
and writer. Chairman of 
the Graduate Depart- 
ment of Philosophy at 
New York University, 
Professor Hook is the 
author of the widely- 
discussed Heresy, Yes— 
Conspiracy, No!, pub- 
lished last spring. His 
other books include Rea- 
son, Social Myths and 
Democracy (1940), The 
Hero in History (1943) and Education for Modern Man 
(1946). He is a founder and leader of the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom. 

David J. Dallin, who wrote a weekly column for THE NEw 
LEADER for almost a decade, had to drop this assignment 
last spring while working on his authoritative new book on 
Soviet espionage. Now he returns to write a weightier article 
once a month. Dr. Dallin’s most recent book is The New 
Soviet Empire (1951). Among his others are Soviet Russia’s 
Foreign Policy (1942), The Real Soviet Russia (1944) and 
Russia and the Far East (1948). He is co-author with Boris 
I. Nicolaevsky of Forced Labor in Soviet Russia (1947). 
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McCarthyism is not fascism, but—like Communism—it labels every opponent 


a total enemy and would make perpetual disgrace the price of defeat 


Beria and McCarthy 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HEN THE Soviet Government 
AE ccisishes the “confessions” 
of Beria, the fallen secret-police chief. 
it appeared not only that he had con- 
fessed to all kinds of horrendous 
crimes of “treason” and to the pur- 
pose of restoring “capitalism,” but 
that the pattern made familiar in the 
purge trials of the Thirties was faith- 
fully copied. Beria was made to con- 
fess that he had been a traitor from 
the beginning. Some of the crimes 
which were fastened on him clearly 
antedated his rise to power in the 
Communist hierarchy. 

What can be the purpose of this 
strange liturgy of tyrannical juris- 
prudence? One remembers how, in 
the purge trials, some of the real 
heroes of the Revolution and the 
leading philosopher of Marxism, 
Bukharin, confessed that they were 
traitors at heart even while they 
were risking life and limb in the 
revolutionary struggle. Many things 
have changed in Russia; the fact that 
the method of liquidating political 
opponents has not changed is_illu- 
minating for the political logic which 
governs a tyrannical state. 

We are supposed to see in all this 
some glimpses into the strange enig- 
ma of the “Russian soul,” which we 
could understand the better if we 
read the novels of Dostoevsky. More 
likely, the phenomenon is more Com- 
munist than Russian and is, in fact, 
a phenomenon which transcends 
Communism and applies to all ty- 
rannies and all forms of government 
which rely on indiscriminate formule 
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McCARTHY: NO MIDDLE GROUND 


and oversimplified definitions of the 
issues before men. 

To begin with, one must assume 
that the charge of “treason” against 
a fallen oligarch in a tyranny has a 
priori a modicum of truth. It is not 
possible to work out a _ program 
against a government without chal- 
lenging government per se, as a ty- 
ranny identifies the very principle of 
government with the existing regime. 
The fact that there is no way of op- 
posing a regime without the use of 
conspiratorial methods gives added 
plausibility to such a charge. 

But the tyranny is bound by some 
inner compulsion to charge the un- 
successful oligarch not only with 
treason against the regime but with 





connivance with its enemies. Thus. 
Beria is charged with plotting the 
return of capitalism, as the victims 
of the Moscow Trials were charged 
with connivance with “Trotskyite 
and Fascist wreckers.” The charge 
gains in implausibility when it is 
claimed that contrasting enemies, 
such as Trotsky and Hitler, were in 
cahoots through the machinations of 
the alleged traitor. 

The implausibility of the charge 
grows by the further assertion that 
the crime is of very long duration. 
In Beria’s case, he is accused of 
plotting with the Mensheviks in 
Georgia in the Twenties, when the 
Communist official history had pre- 
viously assigned him an heroic role 
in the struggle against the Menshe- 


‘viks. In previous purge trials, the 


victims were usually made to con- 
fess that they were never really loyal 
to the regime, and to attribute their 
treason to the taint of a hitherto se- 
cret “bourgeois” origin. Thus. the 
charge grows in implausibility by its 
more and more extravagant implica- 
tions. 

What propels a tyranny along this 
road of implausibility? Perhaps it is 
merely the logic of a system working 
its way to its final absurdity. The 
creed demands absolute distinctions 
between friend and enemy in both 
domestic and foreign affairs. It must 
therefore prove an enemy to be an 
absolute enemy. Perhaps each more 
excessive implication is made neces- 
sary by the effort to hide the absur- 
dity of the previous implication. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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McCARTHY CONTINUED 


In any case, it is quite clear that 
the logic involved in these trials 
stands at the opposite end of the 
kind of reasoning which sustains a 
democracy. For it is becoming very 
clear that discriminating judgment 
is the basis of democratic health and 
sanity. Discrimination is required to 
know that an opponent on one issue 
is not necessarily an opponent on 
every other issue. The “bedfellow” 
theory of politics, so popular in cer- 
tain liberal circles, must therefore be 
strictly outlawed. According to the 
theory, we are supposed to be em- 
barrassed if, let us say, on some 
foreign-policy question we have a 
“bedfellow” who does not agree with 
us on a domestic issue. Actually, we 
were saved from Nazism because 
people of the most diverse domestic 
views could unite on their foreign- 
policy objectives, while those who 
were blind to the Nazi danger also 
belonged almost equally to the Right 
and to the Left. The democratic 
slogan should be: “Choose your bed- 
fellows with discrimination on each 
issue in which you are interested.” 

This matter is of more than aca- 
demic interest when one considers 
that, only yesterday, many so-called 
“liberals” were soft toward Commu- 
nism because they thought anything 
which was opposed to fascism was 
good; while today many give their 
covert or overt sympathy to Mc- 
Carthyism because they think any- 
thing is justified if it is opposed to 
Communism. This is merely an 
version of the fateful 
European pattern of fascism justify- 
ing itself as an opponent of Com- 
munism and Communism justifying 
itself as an opponent of fascism, the 
one seeking to draw the Right and 
the other the Left from the demo- 
cratic middle ground. This middle 
ground is preserved not so much by 
particular policies as by discrimina- 
tion in judgment and by integrity in 
observing basic standards of justice. 

It would be indiscriminate to 
identify McCarthyism with either 
fascism or Communism. These were, 
and are, tyrannical systems, while 


American 


McCarthyism is only a corruption in 
a democratic society. But it would 
also be foolish not to note the similar- 
ity in technique and temper between 
McCarthyism and the tyrannies: The 
indiscriminate accusation, the identi- 
fication of any hated foe with any 
feared treason, the lack of meticulous 
standards of justice — these similari- 
ties must be obvious to anyone. In- 
cidentally, the ironic fact that two 
contrasting creeds, Nazism and Com- 
munism, so different in ostensible 
policy yet so similar in temper, pro- 
duced such identical fruits of cruelty 
and terror, should have instructed 
both the Right and the Left in the 
camp of democracy that the temper 
and the integrity with which the 
political fight is waged is more im- 
portant for the health of a society 
than any particular policy, however 
necessary it is to fight for political 
policies which seem to us to embody 
the best hope of justice. 

We must place a much higher esti- 
mate upon integrity than we have 
been accustomed to. For indiscrimi- 
nate judgments are only partly due 
to ignorance and the incapacity for 
making discriminating judgments. 
McCarthyism has proved inter alia 
that the motive force of indiscrimi- 
nate accusations against a political 
foe is dishonesty. The demagogue 
takes advantage of the enemy by 
leveling any charge against a politi- 
cal foe which will seem most dam- 
aging. It is one of the embarrassing 
similarities between tyranny and a 
corruption in a democracy that these 
outrageous charges create an atmos- 
phere in which the most implausible 
charges are believed. This similarity 
proves that a corruption in a democ- 
racy does have some frightening 
analogies with tyranny. The latter is 
merely the corruption raised to the 
nth degree. 

Perhaps another similarity ought 
to be noted. It is the connivance of 
otherwise “honest” and respectable 
people with a political movement 
whose methods they do not approve 
because it fights a foe whom they 
fear. Von Papen, whose pathetic 





k 
record of connivance with Nazism| 
was recently published, might be put 
down as the classic type of this sort 
of respectable capitulation to evil. 

Perhaps it should be added that 
dogmatic assumptions are just as fer- 
tile of indiscriminate judgments and 
accusations as is dishonesty. It took 
the French Socialists a long time to 
separate themselves from the Com. 


VISHINSKY HURLED WILD CHARGES 


AT OLD BOLSHEVIKS IN THIRTIES 
munist plotters against their civiliza- 
tion, because they followed the 
Marxist dogma that it was important 
not to break “the solidarity of the 
working class.” Another Marxist 
dogma colors the vision of even non- 
Socialists in France and the whole 
of Europe when looking at America. 
We make many mistakes, but none 
of our virtues are appreciated, be- 
cause we are looked at through dog- 
matic spectacles which color all reali- 
ties by the assumption that a “capi- 
talistic” nation must by nature be 
“imperialistic.” 

The discriminating judgment by 
which democratic health is main- 
tained is an intellectual achievement 
insofar as discrimination represents 
a triumph of empirical wisdom over 
dogma. It is a moral achievement in- 
sofar as it rests upon a triumph of 
honesty over dishonesty in dealing 
with competitor or foe. 
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A noted authority on Communism attempts to analyze 


the program for which Beria and his group were purged 


or What Did Beria Die? 


HE BeERIA CASE has little in com- 

mon, basically, with the show 
trials of the 1930s. The trials of the 
broken Old Bolsheviks were based on 
lies; the Beria case is fundamentally 
based on the truth. The prisoners’ 
dock was filled by the highest chiefs 
of the Soviet terror apparatus, men 
who actually did aspire to, and could, 
capture power—not merely for pow- 
er’s sake alone, but to carry out a 
definite program. 

What was Beria’s program? Its 
main features can be determined 
from statements published by the 
Soviet authorities. There have been 
three of these: (1) the articles pub- 
lished in Pravda and Izvestia on July 
10, after Beria’s arrest; (2) the 
statement, “In the Prosecutor’s Of- 
fice of the U.S.S.R.,” published in 
Soviet newspapers on December 17, 
and (3) the statement on _ the 
trial and conviction, published on 
December 23. 

Needless to say, not everything in 
these statements is true; nor do they 
tell all the facts about the case. But 
the situation was such that the Gov- 
ernment had to give some informa- 
tion about the actual content of 
Beria’s offense; too many people 
knew about the struggle which pre- 
ceded his destruction. Consequently, 
the main body of these statements— 
especially where political charges 
were involved—is exceedingly in- 
formative. 

Central to all the accusations 
against Beria is the charge of “wreck- 
ing” activities in agriculture. The 
statement of the Prosecutor’s Office 
says that Beria set out to “undermine 
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By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 





“In prison, I made a re- 
evaluation of my entire past. 
For when you ask yourself, 
If you must die, what are you 
dying for?, an absolute black 
vacuity rises before you with 
startling vividness.” 


—Nikolai Bukharin at the Moscow 
Trial of March 1938 





the collective-farm system and create 
food difficulties in the country,” and 
“in every possible way sabotaged 
and interfered with the carrying out 
of vital Party and Government mea- 
sures aimed at improving the kol- 
khozes and sovkhozes, at steadily in- 
creasing the well-being of the Soviet 
people.” 

The charge sounds very grave in 
view of the acute farm crisis whose 
details were made public just after 
Beria’s arrest. The Malenkov regime 
is unquestionably trying to shift re- 


sponsibility for this crisis to Beria 
and his co-defendants. How true is 
its charge? 

The basic cause of the Soviet farm 
crisis is the failure of the collective- 
farm system as such to satisfy the 
interests and wishes of the peasants. 
But the present acuteness of the crisis 
stems from a specific policy, which 
was begun by the Soviet Government 
in 1950 under the slogan “Amalga- 
mation of the Kolkhozes” and which 
is still continuing. 

The regime’s relations with the 
peasantry have, for two decades, been 
a strange game: Driven by force in- 
to the kolkhozes and unable to abol- 
ish them, the peasants try in one way 
or another to adapt to the collective 
forms as they exist at any given time. 
They find loopholes in the system 
which permit them to carry on. Then 
the Government opens a new drive 
against the countryside. The peasants 
resist and then adapt, and then the 
regime starts anew. The ultimate aim 
of the Kremlin is clear in Stalin’s 
1952 work, Economic Problems of 
Socialism, where he speaks of the 
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Boris I. Nicolaevsky (cut at right) is one of the 
Western world’s greatest authorities on Soviet 
A former leader of the Russian Social 
Democrats and official of the Moscow Archives 
of the Russian Revolution, he is the author of 
a biography of Azeff: The Spy, co-author of 
Forced Labor in Soviet Russia and Karl Marx: 
Man and Fighter, and a featured writer for 
scholarly journals here and abroad. His article, 
“Russia Purges the Purgers,”’ in last week’s New 
Leaper, analyzed the position of Beria’s co-defend- 
ants and the significance of their downfall. 


affairs. 











BERIA CONTINUED 


contradiction between the state form 
of property, which dominates Soviet 
industry, and group property, which 
exists in the kolkhozes. The aim of 
Soviet farm policy, he says, is to 
eliminate this contradiction—in other 
words, to transform the collective 
farmer into a hired worker for the 
state. { 

The “amalgamation of the kol- 
khozes,” as originally projected in 
1950. was to be the decisive step. 
Peasants were to be forcibly re- 
settled from small villages and set- 
tlements to “agro-cities” in a funda- 
mental upheaval of the entire Soviet 
The 
plan was not completely carried out: 
At the beginning of March 1951, 
Khrushchev, generally credited with 
being the initiator of the plan, suf- 


countryside. “amalgamation” 


fered a severe defeat; the dictator- 
ship gave up its plans for “agro- 
heard 


“amalgamation.” But the 


cities,” and much less was 
about 
“amalgamation” policy was by no 
means finished. 

At the Nineteenth Party Congress, 
Malenkov reported that the number 
of kolkhozes had been reduced from 
254,000 on January 1, 1950, to 97,- 
000 in October 1952; at last Sep- 
tember’s plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party, Khrushchev gave 
a figure of 94,000. Thus, even in the 
last 11 months the number of kol- 
khozes had dropped another 3,000, 
which means that perhaps as many 
as 6,000 kolkhozes—comprising 5 
per cent of the entire collective sys- 
tem—were subjected to the “amal- 
gamation” operation. 

The acuteness of the present Sov- 
iet farm crisis is caused precisely by 
this “amalgamation,” and _ the 
struggle within the Kremlin has been 
raging on whether to continue or to 
alleviate this policy. In this dispute, 
Beria advocated alleviating or aban- 
doning the policy of “amalgamation 
of the kolkhozes.” This can be 
categorically confirmed from the fol- 
lowing facts: 

In March and April 1951, Bagirov, 
then Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Azerbaijan Communist 





IS MALENKOV’S TRIUMPH A VICTORY FOR ‘STALINIST REACTION’? 


party, and Arutyunov, Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Arme- 
nian Communist party, came out 
openly against Khrushchev’s “excess” 
in the realm of “amalgamation.” 
Their statements were published in 
the local press—in the Erivan Com- 
munist and the Baku Worker. Both 
of these men were Beria protégés— 
Arutyunov, who first 
worked under Beria as Secretary of 
the Tiflis party and was promoted 
by Beria in 1937 to the party leader- 
ship in Armenia. 


particularly 


Bagirov’s and Arutyunov’s attacks 
on “amalgamation” must have en- 
joyed at least the indirect support of 
Beria. Both of these 
now paying for those attacks. Im- 
mediately after Beria’s fall, Bagirov 
lost his post and Arutyunov is follow- 
ing him. There is no precise infor- 
mation about the farm program of 


men are 


the Beria group, but it is safe to say 
from what we know that Beria did 
favor a relaxation of the offensive 
against the countryside. 

It is that Malenkov and 
Khrushchev have taken various mea- 


true 


sures to increase the peasant’s stake 
in the productivity of the economy. 
But these in no way affect the collec- 
tive-farm system itself. Beria’s poli- 
cies were undoubtedly of a more 
radical nature. 

A second cause of dispute which 
led to Beria’s fall was the national- 
ities question. According to the 
statement of the U.S.S.R. Prosecutor’s 
Office, 

“Beria and his accomplices un- 
dertook criminal measures aimed 
at reviving the remnants of bour- 
geois-nationalist elements in the 
Union republics, at sowing enmity 
and dissension among the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. and, in particular, 
undermining the friendship of the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. with the 
great Russian people.” 


This charge, constantly repeated 
in all documents and articles with 
minor variations, also has a basis in 
fact. The last days of Stalin’s life 
were marked by extreme narrowness 
on the nationalities question; sup- 
pression of minorities by the Krem- 
lin was drastic, and it was carried 
out in the guise of Great Russian 
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chauvinism. The Communists sys- 
tematically rehabilitated Tsarist na- 
tionalities policy, glossing over its 
evil aspects and glorifying its con- 
tributions to the building up of the 
“Russian state.” Many of the purges 
of 1948-52 were conducted under 
anti-nationalist slogans. 

Stalin’s death checked this trend. 
In the non-Russian republics, high 
officials who had vigorously espoused 
Stalin’s policy were replaced. At a 
plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Ukrainian Communist party, the 
policy was acknowledged to be un- 
satisfactory. The Ukrainian Party 
Secretary. Melnikov, was accused of 
“filling leading Party and Soviet 
positions in the western provinces of 
the Ukraine primarily with workers 
from other provinces of the Ukrain- 
ian Soviet Socialist Republic.” and 
also of “in effect changing instruction 
in Western Ukrainian universities to 
the Russian language” (Pravda, 
June 13). Similar developments took 
place in other Union republics. 

Great though Beria’s power was, 
he could only have initiated such a 
policy with the acquiescence of the 
Party Secretariat, headed by Khrush- 
chev, and of Malenkov as head of 
the Government. But Beria’s leading 
role in this matter was clearly indi- 
cated by, among other things, the 
fact that the article in the June issue 
of the Communist propounding the 
new line was signed by his hench- 
man P. N. Fedoseyev. 

In addition to the farm and na- 
tionalities problems, foreign affairs 
played a decisive role in Beria’s 
fall. Undoubtedly, he combined his 
plans for retreat on basic questions 
of domestic policy with an under- 
standing of the need for correspond- 
ing changes in foreign policy as well. 
The official statements show that 
Beria did favor such changes. 

When these statements discuss 
Beria’s “crimes” in the realm of 
foreign policy, they seem rather 
obscure. While newspaper reports on 
factory meetings call Beria no less 
than a man who “sold himself to 
international imperialism,” the offi- 
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cial statements are extremely vague 
on this subject. The statement of the 
U.S.S.R. Prosecutor’s Office confines 
itself to saying that Beria “based his 
criminal calculations on support for 
the conspiracy by reactionary imper- 
ialist forces abroad” and, for this 
purpose, “maintained and expanded 
his links with foreign intelligence.” 
But not one of these intelligence or- 
ganizations is named. 

More informative than these state- 
ments are the Pravda and Izvestia 
articles of July 10, which claim that 
Beria was “an agent of international 
imperialism” and, on orders from the 
latter, had harbored plans “to re- 
place the policy worked out by the 
Party over many years by a policy of 
capitulation which would have led 
ultimately to the restoration of cap- 
italism.” 

It must be assumed that Beria’s 
plans included an agreement with the 
West based on considerable conces- 
sions by the U.S.S.R., at least in re- 
gard to the Soviet zones of Germany 
and Austria. We are fairly well in- 
formed about the struggle which 
raged among the top German Com- 
munists. Wilhelm Zaisser, chief of 
the East German secret police, was 
Beria’s man, and it was he who 
launched the so-called “new course,” 
which included not only economic 
concessions but also an agreement 
with the church, major concessions 
to the bourgeois parties, and so on. 
The West Germans called these plans 
“the German NEP,” but they were 
even more than that. 

These were the three main political 
charges leveled against “Beria and 
his accomplices” by the Government 
of Malenkov and his accomplices. To 
sum up, Beria’s group was liquidated 
because (1) they favored relaxing 
the offensive against the country- 
side carried on under the slogan of 
“amalgamation of the kolkhozes”’; 
(2) they favored alleviating the per- 
secution of minority nationalities, 
and (3) they favored moderating 
Soviet foreign aggression by weaken- 
ing the dictatorship of the Commu- 
nist parties in the occupied countries. 


One further fact should be noted. 
The statement of the U.S.S.R. Prose- 
cutor’s Office, published on De- 
cember 17, tells us that Beria’s “ac- 
complice” Vlodzimirsky held the post 
of “chief of the special investigatory 
section of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs of the U.S.S.R.” This same 
post had been occupied in the months 
before Stalin’s death by Ryumin, the 
man who conducted the investigation 
in the “doctors case” and whose in- 
vestigatory methods were so sharply 
condemned last spring when the 
doctors were released. 

The importance of this identifying 
comment cannot be overestimated. If 
Ryumin investigated the doctors 
case, then Vlodzimirsky undoubtedly 
investigated Ryumin’s investigation. 
Last spring, Ryumin was branded an 
“adventurist.” Now we learn that the 
investigator who exposed him has 
been liquidated. 

This “coincidence” helps explain 
the charge which was leveled against 
Beria on July 10 but went un- 
mentioned on December 17—the 
charge that 

“Being obliged to carry out the 
direct orders of the Party and the 

Soviet Government on strengthen- 

ing Soviet legality and liquidating 

. . arbitrary behavior, Beria de- 
liberately slowed the carrying out 
of these orders [or] attempted to 
distort them.” 

Thus, the liquidation of the 
“doctors plot” is held to be a “dis- 
tortion” perpetrated by “Beria and 
his accomplices” in violation of 
“direct orders” of the Party and 
Government. 

The “crimes” of Beria constitute, 
in their essence, the very measures of 
relief and relaxation which Stalin’s 
successors sought to introduce both 
before and after the death of the 
supreme dictator. The great struggle 
in Moscow is by no means over; in- 
ternal cohesion in the Kremlin has 
proved much weaker than it had 
seemed to the outside observer. But 
the present stage of the struggle, the 
downfall of the Beria group, must be 
set down as a victory for “Stalinist 
reaction.” 
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HIS THING has been on my mind 

for a long time. Up to break- 
fast-time this morning, I never could 
see my way around it. But then, 
while we were talking of soap opera, 
the whole thing straightened itself 
out. What I am talking about is the 
sort of television show that goes by 
the name of a bright young man. 
There must be a few dozen of them. 
The shows are listed as Doug Doo- 
little’s Show or Jimmy Jenkins’ 
Jamboree or Sammy Sax’s Show or 
Maxie Million’s Merry-go-round. Al- 
ways the young man’s name—prefer- 
ably with a familiar, intimate nick- 
name touch—is featured. You never 
heard of him. But printing his name 
like that gives the impression that he 
is famous. You figure that not to 
know him proves that you are not up 
to snuff, have fallen behind the swift- 
moving times. So, expecting some- 
thing wonderful, you turn the dial to 
the number. 

After the proper attention to Softy 
Sudsie Soap, the screen displays a 
theater curtain practically palpitating 
with consciousness of the marvels 
it conceals. When it parts it reveals 
a surging cast of boys and girls sing- 
ing and dancing. But after a mo- 
ment they part, bank themselves on 
either side of a path leading down 
from backstage and wait breathlessly 
for a revelation. It is not delayed. 
Down the path of light, to the plaud- 
its of the waiting satellites, struts the 
hero, Doug Doolittle or Sammy Sax 
or Maxie Million or whatever his 
name is. 

The boy himself comes bowing, 
gleaming, fairly bulging with con- 
sciousness of talent. He expects ap- 
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plause and approval. He gets them 
in abundance. When you look at 
him closely, you note a global out- 
cropping about his middle. The boy 
is not as young as his quick step 
and eager motions would indicate. 
But the make-up man has done his 
part so well, and the prefabricated 
star plays his part with such energy, 
that you would never note such a sig- 
nal of mounting middle age. 

With difficulty the bright hero sub- 
dues the adoration of the crowd to 
the point where he can catch his 
breath and speak words of appreci- 
ation. It is really wonderful, just 
too, too wonderful, that all of these 
fine people should be here—and that 
they should be so happy to see him. 
As he goes into his patter, you recall 
that advertised stars have profes- 
sional humorists as writers. Their 
scripts are carefully and expensively 
prepared. You wait for the jokes. 
But they never come. 

There is, however, the best substi- 
tute for humor. Every now and then 
the young performer stops ex- 
pectantly, as if he had said something 
notable and the listeners were burst- 
ing with approval. And the ap- 
proval comes in waves of applause. 
The result is inevitable: To act as if 
you had cracked a resounding joke 
is almost as good as cracking one. 

Then comes the program. If it is 
a give-away show, there will be led 
out to this breezy showman a suc- 
cession of people. If the program is 
staged in the daytime, they will all be 
women. Where the television huck- 
sters ever find so many ugly, stupid 
women I can’t imagine. Most of 
these shows are staged in Hollywood; 


Glamour Boys of the Morning: 
Radio and Television MCs 


they must have special stables of stu- 
pidity out there. 
Each of these plain-faced, awkward 


and ungrammatical females is treated | 
by the bright master of the per- | 
formance as if she were a queen. If | 





she reports that she has six children | 


and a paralytic husband, he is prac- | 
tically overcome with admiration. If | 


he doesn’t have his arm about her, | 


he is close enough so that she can 
imagine that he has. The old girl 
is having the thrill of her life. The 
unseen audience is fairly gasping. 
You can picture the millions of 
women across the land who consti- 
tute the paying audience, the buying 
audience, the audience which the 
sponsor is after. Every one of them, 
useful but unglamorous, imagines 
herself that close to the virile and 
shining young man. 

Suddenly, as we were watching 
such an exhibition during breakfast 
this morning, something clicked in 
my mind. I remembered where I 
had seen all of this years ago under 
far different circumstances in my 
boyhood. It was in the old-time re- 
vival services of the Middle West. I 





saw in a flash that the radiating | 
young showman is the same chap as | 
the one who did the emotional | 
preaching in the old days. The young | 
preacher, too, got close to the awk: | 


ward and yearning middle-aged 
ladies. He promised them heaven 
as Doug Doolittle or Maxie Million 
offers a trip to Hawaii or the best 
washing-machine that was ever in- 
vented. Their gift was—and is— 
something immediate and _ substan- 
tial, a touch of sex and of escape 
from dullness. 


The New Leader 
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Despite Ike's conferences, nothing decisive is expected 


CONGRESS 
RETURNS 


By W.V. Eckardt 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 
NLESS THERE IS some wholly un- 
. crisis this spring, it 
would seem that the only thing apt 
to make the second session of the 
Eighty-third Congress memorable has 
already taken place. Never before 
has a President taken such pains to 
synchronize his legislative program 
with the Congressional leaders of his 
party before springing it on them 
in his State of the Union message. 
President Eisenhower’s exhaustive 
(and, no doubt, exhausting) White 
House conferences, which lasted ten 
hours each for three days straight, 
are in marked contrast to the manner 
in which other Presidents, notably 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, have at times 
tossed legislation before Congress 
for enactment. Eisenhower’s method 
of patiently taking his party’s law- 
makers into his confidence and, pre- 
sumably, amending the requirements 
of his administration to their wishes, 
will undoubtedly be remembered, 
even if the immediate results are not. 
In an unusual outburst of discre- 
tion, none of the White House guests 
have talked after leaving the confer- 
ences. But it doesn’t take any indis- 
cretions to guesstimate that, circum- 
stances being what they are, the 
forthcoming session of Congress will 
produce only a minimum of the 
necessary and a maximum of the 
non-controversial., 
Despite the optimism which the 
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White House conferences have gen- 
erated, this can hardly be otherwise. 
Once again, our legislators will be in 
a hurry to get home to their voters, 
who, once again, can chop off any 
Congressional head which seems to 
stick out too far. Congressmen are 
painfully aware that the upheaval of 
the ’52 Presidential election has not 
yet settled into any clear pattern. The 
views of the American electorate are 
still fluid, and the fact that so many 
people voted for Eisenhower does not 
indicate where they stand on the tan- 
gible issues on which Congressmen 
are judged. Few of them are inclined 
to take any undue risks. 

In addition, anything more than 
a “safe,” non-controversial program 





TREASURY SECRETARY HUMPHREY 








KNOWLAND LEADS GOP IN SENATE 


of essential legislation is bound to 
shipwreck on the rocks of partisan- 
ship. The honeymoon, the Demo- 
cratic Congressional Committee 
holds, is decidedly over. Mr. Brow- 
nell’s indictment of the Truman Ad- 
ministration in connection with the 
Harry Dexter White case and Gover- 
nor Dewey’s more recent attack on 
the Democratic party in Hartford, 
Connecticut have left a bitter taste 
in the mouths of Democrats on 
Capitol Hill and strengthened their 
belligerent mood. Not even Repub- 
lican hints that no civil-rights legis- 
lation will be permitted to disturb the 
traditional alliance of conservative 
Republicans and deep-South Demo- 
crats are apt to weaken the Demo- 
cratic determination to unite and op- 
pose. With a precarious majority of 
four in the House and minus one in 
the Senate, the Republican tune 
must thus be simple indeed to sound 
reasonably harmonious. 

All this means that a number of 
issues which the first session of this 
Congress left hanging will probably 
remain in suspense, although they 
may be tossed around a bit. Fore- 
most among them are the proposed 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Law. 
It is doubtful that the liberal Re- 
publicans will succeed in changing 
the law to provide adequate safe- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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guards for both management and 
unions and to prevent Federal in- 
junctions in most strikes. Conserva- 
tive opposition, particularly in the 
House, is so strong that some ob- 
servers feel Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell’s proposals will not even 
get through the committees con- 
cerned. The same applies, even more 
strongly, to any new farm program. 
Whatever Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra T. Benson might finally pro- 
pose, there is little chance, consider- 
ing the strength of the farm bloc, 
that the status quo of farm price 
supports at 90 per cent of parity will 
be changed. Housing, new postal 
rates, statehood for Hawaii, the St. 
Lawrence river project and amend- 
ment of the McCarran-Walter Act 
will probably also be set aside. 

Nor is there any real change of 
tariff policies in the cards. The 17- 
man Randall Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy is hard at work be- 
hind closed doors over at the Health, 
Welfare and Education building. It 
is trying to translate the slogan 
“trade, not aid” into a tangible legis- 
lative proposal which can be put be- 
fore Congress. There is good reason 
to believe that, from the viewpoint 
of foreign nations desperate for lib- 
eralized trade with the United States, 
this hot potato will be quite chilled 
by compromise before it is served. 
In an election year, however, Con- 
gress will probably still find it too 
hot to handle at all. 

Positive action can, however, be 
expected in the field of social security. 
The President feels strongly about 
this, and his party, having burned 
itself badly on this one during the 
Eightieth Congress, will undoubtedly 
support him. No one seems to doubt 
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that social security benefits will be 
extended to some 10.5 million more 
people, that benefits will be liberal- 
ized, and that an increase of one-half 
of 1 per cent in the social security tax 
will be taken out of the payroll to put 
the entire system on an insurance- 
business basis. 

The major and unavoidable busi- 
ness before Congress, on which the 
December spade work of the White 
House conferences will bear fruit in 
spring and summer, is the complex 
question of taxes and a_ balanced 
budget. It is here that the label of 
“truly middle-of-the-road,” which has 
been fixed on the President’s legis- 
lative package in advance, seems to 
apply best. Although some Senators 
have been heard to remark that if 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey wants his increase of the 
national debt ceiling to $290 billion, 
he'll damned well have to beg for it 
on his hands and knees, he'll get it in 
the end. This means, of course, that 
there can be no drastic reduction in 
taxes. There may be some hassle 
over the excise tax on products which 
haven’t sold too well lately, and the 
present corporation-tax limit of 52 
per cent may be dropped to 50 per 
cent, but otherwise our tax bill will 
probably remain the same after the 
scheduled personal-income-tax relief 
has been allowed to go into effect. 

All this still leaves us an estimated 
$9 billion away from that dream of a 
balanced budget which has suddenly 
turned into such a nightmare for 
most administrators. Government 
spending must be further curtailed. 
a fact which does not bode well 
for foreign aid in its various forms 
and, to a lesser degree, for the na- 
tional defense effort. Officials of 
Harold E. Stassen’s Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration publicly profess 
to be prepared to cushion the shock, 
but privately they are most pessimis- 
tic. They fear that Mr. Stassen’s idea 
of a “sharp” reduction in foreign aid 
will by no means coincide with Con- 
gress’s interpretation of that word. 
Too many members of Congress have 
seen the deceptive facade of wealth 


in Europe and some Asian countries 
this summer to let themselves be 
talked into voting anything but token 
amounts for military, economic or 
technical assistance to our allies. The 
Pentagon, too, will have to tighten its 


belt some more. But Congressmen | 


predict that the new cuts will be more 
equitably distributed over the three 
services rather than having them all 
taken out on the Air Force. 

All these predictions are, of 
course, predicated on the assumption 
that there are no drastic shifts in the 
international or domestic scene. Only 
tangible signs of a_ recession in 
this country or worse would alarm 
Congress into adopting the New 
Deal-tainted plans now worked out 
by the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. It has been reported 
that the President will outline these 
plans “in fairly specific terms,” but 
they are likely to be more or less 
politely accepted as “eventuality” 
blueprints stuck away in the files 
unless and until the wolf actually 
starts howling at Congressional 
committee doors. 

These are the impressions gained 
from strolling through the halls of 
the House and Senate Office Build- 
ings, which have begun to fill up de- 
spite the holiday season. The tre- 
mendous appreciation of the fact that 
the President and his staff have so 
vigorously applied themselves to the 
problems Congress will face this 
spring is not confined to Republicans 
alone. But even Republicans feel deep 
down in their hearts that, when it 
comes right down to hard facts of 
legislation, the results will be meager. 
This does not mean, however, that 
the second session of Eisenhower’s 
first Congress will decide the ultimate 
success or failure of his administra- 
tion. It means only that the real de- 
cisions before this country in this 
uneasy twilight between peace and 
atomic war are actually still outside 
of Congress. They rest squarely with 
the Executive. It may be that the 
realization is at last dawning that 
Congress must help, not hinder the 
President in his staggering task. 


The New Leader 
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LYMPIC NATIONAL PaRK is in 
Orvrcutie again. Two weeks be- 
fore leaving office, President Truman 
issued a proclamation adding 47,750 
acres to the 850,000-acre park. This 
included a 50-mile strip along the 


| Pacific Ocean, connected with the 


Olympic Mountains by a narrow cor- 
ridor of scenic forest along the 
Queets River. At its northern extrem- 
ity, the ocean strip widens slightly to 
include the western shore of Lake 
Ozette. 

Immediately, lumber interests in 
western Washington charged that 
Truman’s action was politically in- 
spired. They complained that the 
park, which contains about 9 billion 
board-feet of virgin timber, was 
much too large, and that locking up 
the forest forever spelled ruin for 
communities on the Olympic Pen- 
insula. Typical of this attitude was 
the letter of John H. Forbes, manager 
of the Aberdeen (Wash.) Chamber 
of Commerce, to Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior Orme Lewis. It asked 
that timberlands be severed from the 
park to assure continuance of lum- 
ber-mill payrolls on the peninsula, 
and insisted that the park is too 
large to be developed for recreational 
purposes with the funds made avail- 
able by Congress. 

Thus, the battle. dormant since 
1947, is on again. Olympic Park’s 
Sitka spruce trees reach 200 feet in 
height and 6 in diameter, and its 
Douglas firs reach 250 feet in height 
and 10 in diameter. Tree choppers 
have eyed the park avidly since 
1909, when it was set aside as a na- 
tional monument by Theodore Roose- 
velt. During World War I, the timber 
men were temporarily successful. On 
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the pretext of unbottling valuable 
minerals needed for war, half the 
monument was eliminated. 

To forestall another raid, local 
residents, backed by natural-wilder- 
ness organizations, started a drive to 
give the monument area _national- 
park status. In 1935, Senator Mon 
Wallgren introduced a bill to create 
the Olympic National Park, which 
passed in 1938. President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt enlarged the park in 
1940. 

In 1942, lumbermen claimed that 
the spruce was urgently needed for 
war purposes. Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes refused to surrender a 
single tree, however. In 1946, the 
loggers tried again, pleading this 
time that the Douglas fir was need- 
ed for veterans’ housing. This ap- 
proach also failed. 

A year later, five bills were in- 
troduced in Congress to make part of 
the area available to loggers, either 
by outright withdrawal of designated 
heavily timbered areas, or by creat- 
ing a commission to determine which 
pieces should be eliminated “in or- 
der to render locally and nationally 
the maximum public benefits.” This 
time, there were extensive hearings, 
highlighted by a clash between Fed- 
eral Government foresters (who said 
it was sinful to waste so much mature 
timber) and national-park men (who 
said the primeval wilderness was 
needed for recreation and inspira- 
tion). Again the park people won. 

In this session of Congress, we can 
expect another flareup. Now the lum- 
bermen are more desperate. Since 
1947, more mountainsides in western 


A National Park in Danger 


The Northwest's. beautiful Olympic Park is threatened by lumbermen 
who are now pressing Congress to make its trees available for logging 


Washington have been denuded and 
more mills have closed. As virgin 
timber peters out, sawmills give way 
to pulp and paper mills, which can 
use the 
timber. 
During the past year, a committee 
was named by Washington’s Gover- 
nor Arthur Langlie to report on 
Olympic National Park. Indications 
are that it will advocate a drastic re- 
duction of the national-park boun- 
daries—perhaps down to 300.000 


skinnier, second-growth 


acres, or essentially what it was as a 
national monument. Once the report 
is in, the timber cutters will press 
Congress for its acceptance. 

While it is true that the mill op- 
erators face a shutdown and workers 
may lose their jobs, these troubles go 
deep into the roots of our forest- 
based industries. On the whole. tim- 
ber has been cut in the Northwest 
faster than nature will grow it. To 
admit loggers into Olympic National 
Park would only stem the tide of 
depletion for a few years. And mean- 
while an area of unequaled splendor, 
which lures about 450,000 persons 
annually to ride, loaf, hike, camp or 
fish, would be ruined. 

The Interior Department sides with 
the public. Assistant Secretary Lewis 
has refused to listen to the lumber- 
men, and he is supported by the Na- 
tional Park Service. the National 
Parks Association, the Sierra Club, 
the Wilderness Society and other or- 
ganizations. They hope that Con- 
gress, instead of severing part of the 
park, will appropriate more money 
for developing tourist accommoda- 
tions, building roads to the awe- 
some peaks, and making the park 
more attractive to visitors. 
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Kenya 1954 


A report from Nairobi 


By Colin Jackson 


NaiROBI 

Ms: THAN a year has passed 
since the beginning of the Mau 

Mau terror. Six British battalions 
are now in Kenya supporting the lo- 
cal home guard and police. But, as 
the East African Commander-in- 
Chief, General Sir George Erskine, 
recently pointed out, no end to the 
struggle is in sight. He said this even 
though the Mau Mau are weaker than 
at any time since the uprising began. 

Despite recent military successes, 
General Erskine believes there is no 
real military solution to Kenya’s 
problems. After observing the sit- 
uation first-hand and conferring with 
the colony’s Governor and with Euro- 
pean, African and Indian leaders, I 
am convinced he is right. The Kenya 
problem is neither military nor po- 
litical; it is economic. 

The land allocated to the Africans 
cannot accommodate their rapidly ex- 
panding population. Over some large 
areas, there are as many as a thou- 
sand people per square mile. Con- 
sequently, the Africans seek European 
farmlands, and many landless labor- 
ers flood the cities. Unable to find 
work, they live by violence, making 
easy recruits for the Mau Mau. 

Soil erosion complicates the land 
problem. Traveling from Nairobi to 
the Kikuyu reserve area, I noticed 
that the hills were completely raw- 
red. Topsoil had been swept away 
and valuable acres lost to cultivation. 
To combat this waste, Sir Philip Mit- 
chell, the last Governor, started a 
land-reclamation program. African 
soil-conservation officers now tour the 
villages to promote contour plowing. 





Cottn Jackson, a British journalist, 
is now touring the African continent. 
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A campaign is also being waged 
against the tsetse fly; a new serum is 
used to immunize cattle, and tsetse 
breeding areas are being sprayed. If 
the insect can be wiped out, large 
areas now uninhabitable will be 
opened up to cultivation and large- 
scale settlement. 

In the tropical coastal area, train- 
ing schools have been opened for 
African smallholders. With Govern- 
ment financing, a start is being made 
here in experimental group farming. 
Under this pilot plan, native settlers 
farm a large tract of land, but a Gov- 
ernment tractor plows it for them 
and Government instructors teach 
them scientific farming. 

But even if the African farms 
more efficiently, some redivision of 
the European-farmed highlands is 
essential. These large, ranch-like 
farms will have to give way to more 
intensive cultivation. The European 
area, about the size of Maryland, 
probably could be cut in half and still 
afford British settlers a reasonably 
comfortable living. 

Kenya is also hampered by a ser- 
ious lack of industrial development. 
The United States has expressed in- 
terest in Kenya’s oil, copper and 
other minerals; American investment 
here would provide useful foreign ex- 
change for the colony and employ- 
ment for thousands of land-hungry 
Africans. The British Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation also promises 
extra assistance to Kenya, but it is 
limited by the demands for British 
investments elsewhere. 

If the Africans’ economic status 
could be raised, it might also be pos- 
sible for Kenya’s Europeans, Asians 
and Africans to live together in po- 
litical harmony. At present, the 





30,000 European settlers have a 
majority of the representatives in 
Parliament and control all Govern- 
ment branches. They see the African 
as an economic threat and are un- 
willing to give him a place in the 
colony’s political structure. Some 
African extremists and, of course, 
the Communists are calling for the 
evacuation of Europeans. This would 
only lead to chaos. The Africans are 
still incapable of running the country 
unassisted, and departure of the 
Europeans would result in a complete 
collapse of the Government, foreign 
trade and transport. 

What is more, if Europeans cleared 
out, political control of the colony / 
would fall into Indian, not African, 
hands. Kenya has over 100,000 in- 
habitants of Indian extraction. While 
they enjoy few political rights and 
have only a few members in the 
legislature, they do control the na-} 
tion’s commerce and retail trade. 
Since their trade is threatened by 
Mau Mau terrorism, they tend to | 
support the Europeans and do not | 
challenge the latter’s supremacy. 

If the Europeans left, however, the 
Indians, much better organized and 
educated than the Africans, would 
undoubtedly seize power. Even today, 
the Indian’s exploitation of the 
African is more ruthless than that 
of the most reactionary European. 
It is worth noting, too, that Com- 
munism has a real foothold in Kenya 
only in certain sections of the Indian 
community. 

In the final analysis, three things 
must be done to solve Kenya’s eco- 
nomic problem and bring an element 
of stability to this part of the world: 

1. Law and order must replace the 
present wave of terrorism. 

2. The land must be redivided and | 
modern cultivation methods em- 
ployed. 

3. To relieve current pressure on 
the land, large-scale industrial de- 
velopment must be started. : 

If these things are accomplished, © 
Kenya’s three racial groups can/ 
work on the problem of living to-/ 
gether in mutual respect. 
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Partisanship, mergers and syndicates 


are among the factors promoting 


CONFORMITY 
IN OUR 
NEWSPAPERS 














By Lawrence T. King 


W HEN ADLAI STEVENSON, during his campaign, de- 
clared that “we are developing a one-party press in 
a two-party country,” he brought into the open a dis- 
quieting aspect of American life: the tendency of mass 
media to promote conformity. Stevenson was especially 
concerned about the dangers of political conformity 
engendered by a “one-party press.” 

When an inquiry into campaign bias was later pro- 
posed, however, the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association rejected the suggestion as “sour grapes.” 
The president of the publishers commented: 

“We were by no means ‘one-party.’ If the majority 
were for the successful Presidential candidate, it can- 
not be denied that the opposition had powerful and 
able representation.” 

The “powerful and able representation” consisted of 
newspapers with about 10 per cent of the total daily 
circulation. Papers reaching 80 per cent of the total 
circulation backed General Eisenhower, as did almost 
all the national magazines which took a stand. In Gov- 
ernor Stevenson’s home state of Illinois, 55 papers, with 
| a circulation of 3.5 million, supported the Republican 
candidate, while four, with a circulation of 35,420, 
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backed the Democrat. In Michigan, according to Editor 
& Publisher, 35 papers backed Eisenhower to one for 
Stevenson; the circulation lineup was two million to 
3,300. In nine states, not a single newspaper supported 
the Democratic candidate. 

During the height of the campaign, Roscoe Drum- 
mond noted in the Christian Science Monitor: 


“The Democratic nominee is getting considerably 
less than an even break in the news columns of the 
daily newspapers across the country .... My own 
daily observations on this matter lead me to the 
conclusion that much of the daily press is committing 
a serious crime against its readers—and against the 
canons of responsible journalism—in showing marked 
one-sidedness in covering the news of this campaign 
and in slanting much of the news it does cover.” 
This trend toward political conformity within the 

American press is not new, but it has received its greatest 
impetus since the New Deal. FDR’s program was bold 
and far-reaching, and it affected almost every facet of 
American life. Industry, business and agriculture re- 
vived, and social reforms like Social Security, wage-and- 
hour laws and bank insurance gained acceptance in 
the most conservative quarters. At each subsequent 
national election, the GOP found it necessary to reassure 
the electorate that there would be no going back. 

Nevertheless, these gains were achieved in the face 
of bitter opposition by large sections of the American 
press. And that opposition was maintained, even inten- 
sified, in the years after serious reform had ceased. With 
the advent of the new administration, however, the 
majority of the press took a different tack toward Wash- 
ington. What had been creditable alertness in exposing 
every error of the Truman team to intense public 
scrutiny became an apologetic vagueness in regard to 
the pratfalls of the Eisenhower Administration. 

This is disturbing to those who feel the press should 
reflect to a large extent the aspirations of its readers. 
Ralph B. Novak, Executive Vice President of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, has one explanation: 

“Despite all the cries on the part of the press that it 
is a quasi-public institution, it has come more and 
more to act just what it is: a business enterprise. 
Since the Republican party is the party of property 
and business enterprises, where else would a pub- 
lisher’s interest lie?” 

Novak’s explanation seems to be an oversimplification 
of the current situation, however, for the press in this 
country was substantially more two-sided before World 
War II. As recently as 1940, virtually every city and 
town had organs of conflicting opinion. If a person didn’t 
like one paper’s news coverage or editorial policies, 
he could easily switch to a paper that suited him. But 


if he was living in any one of nine states during the 


last Presidential election and didn’t like the way papers 
treated the campaign, his only alternative was to stop 
reading newspapers altogether. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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CONFORMITY CONTINUED 


This is a far cry from the time when personal journal- 
ism was still a potent force, when editorial conformity 
was something to be avoided at all costs. In those days, 
publishers were attracted to the field not only as a 
business but also as a force to influence public opinion 
for what they considered constructive ends. James Gor- 
don Bennett, for example, borrowed $500 to get the 
New York Herald under way. He made a success of the 
venture because, in addition to being an astute business- 
man, he was a great and uncompromising journalist. 
With men of his caliber leading the field, the press was 
often strident, but never uniform. 

In 1910, when the United States had a population 
of 92 million, the country could count 2,600 newspapers. 
Today, with a population of 160 million, the number of 
dailies has declined to 1,772. Why? What is responsible 
for the steady compression of the national press? 

Publishing costs, which soared at a phenomenal rate 
during the past thirty years, took a terrific toll of mar- 
ginal newspapers—many of which never attracted mass 
circulations because they refused to surrender their 
freedom to support unpopular or unorthodox causes. 

Economic factors have also had their impact on the 
larger journals. In the past decade, increases in operating 
costs have far outstripped gains in revenue. Many papers 
whose circulation and advertising figures gave an outward 
impression of prosperity found themselves operating 
on dangerously thin profit margins. 

Rival publishers, in many instances, were thus faced 
with the choice of bankruptcy or combining their opera- 
tions. Mergers and combinations became common. Today. 
outside a few metropolitan areas, newspaper competition 
has virtually ceased to exist. It is now rare to find a two- 
newspaper American city where both papers are not 
published by the same corporation. 

In many cases, the trend toward fewer newspapers has 
made for a better-looking product. John Cowles, publisher 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune, points out that 


“newspapers that don’t have local competition are 
better able to resist the constant pressure to oversen- 
sationalize the news, . . . to resist the pressure for 
immediacy which makes for incomplete, shoddy and 
premature reporting .. . . They usually are less in- 
hibited about correcting their errors .. . . They can 
present the news in better perspective.” 


In the non-competitive field, however, far more insid- 
ious pressures operate than those mentioned by Cowles. 
There is, for instance, the powerful temptation of the 
non-competitive newspaper to act as the final arbiter of 
what is good for its readers. On questions of good taste— 
stories involving sex crimes, divorces and domestic 
matters—it generally acquits itself admirably. But the 
principle of selective news reporting can be extended to 
other fields too easily. 

Without competition, there is a greater opportunity for 
editors to play the news according to the publisher’s 
likes and dislikes. Other pressures are also operating— 
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against the political reporter to accept ready and facile 

explanations instead of “smoking out” unpleasant facts: 
against the police reporter to tone down stories involving 
certain privileged personalities; against the editorial | 
writer to ignore unpleasant facts about the “team”: | 
against farm, business and church editors to fill their 
weekly pages with handouts rather than go out and 
run down the significant developments in these fields. | 
Without a competing paper to mirror shortcomings, the | 
temptation to succumb to these pressures is often irresis- | 
tible. 

News conformity as the result of a narrowing press | 
has manifested itself in still another way. The high | 
costs of present-day journalism have forced many news- 
papers ‘to rely almost exclusively on the three major 
news services for national and international coverage. | 
On any story from a foreign capital, therefore, most 
of the American people can get only the facts that two 
or three wire-service reporters choose to transmit—and 
the interpretations placed on those facts by a few dozen 
national columnists. Too many newspapers forego local 
talent and rely on a few big syndicated columns for in- 
terpretative matters. This national reliance on centralized. 
compact news services and syndicates not only creates 
uniformity in the press; it robs it of the vitality that 
was present when scores of people from all sections of 
the country approached national and international news | 
in the light of their individual backgrounds. Costs aside. | 
many newspapers now rely on wire services and colum- 
nists to handle certain situations which a local scholar 
or businessman may be better qualified to interpret. 

It is unfortunate that -the discussion aroused by the | 
phrase “one-party press” is being limited to the political 
aspects. These are important, but, viewed by themselves. 
they tend to blur greater dangers of uniformity. There 
is, of course, cause for concern when the dominant 
forces of economic life, now in control of the Federal 
machinery, receive the near-unanimous support of the 
press, 

Can mass information media be stimulated to new | 
diversity? The outlook is not encouraging. Revival of 
a competitive press @ la 1900 would seem a partial | 
solution, but this is unlikely. Initial costs are too pro- 
hibitive—and the chances to success too uncertain—to 
attract anyone with sufficient capital. It is estimated | 
that Marshall Field lost $14 million in his unsuccessful | 
attempt to enter the New York publishing field. His 
ventures in Chicago were almost as costly. This ex- | 
perience has sobered many a man with similar notions. i 
As a result, John Cowles predicts that even more papers | 
will fold or merge in the next few years. It seems as 
if diversity wil have to spring mainly from events and 
from the conscience of editors, writers and readers. 
For there is little doubt that the present organization of | 
the press acts to promote a disturbing—and potentially 





dangerous—uniformity. 
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By Raymond Aron 


FRANCE AND 
INDOo-CHINA 


A Paris editor finds little hope in the struggle 





This article indicates the widespread feeling that prevails in France toward 
Indo-China. Raymond Aron is an editor of Figaro; he is a leading anti-Com- 
munist and has always been sympathetic to U.S. policy. The fact that even a 
man of his views feels this way about the Indo-China struggle points up the 
dilemma confronting our own Asian planners as the war enters a new phase. 





Paris 

HE PEACE FEELERS sent out re- 

i cently by Ho Chi Minh have once 

more brought the war in Indo-China 

to the forefront of everyone’s con- 

sciousness. For some time now, this 

seven-year-old conflict, whose cost 

has mounted into billions of francs, 
has dominated French politics. 

The reasons why every Frenchman 
passionately hopes for an end to the 
war are clear and direct. The first 
is a humanitarian one: No conceiv- 
able strategic or other advantage, it 
is felt, could be worth the death of 
so many men. Next come political 
arguments: A dozen divisions are 
pinned down in Indo-China some 
8,000 miles from home, reducing 
France’s military effectiveness in 
Europe by that much. The resulting 
disparity between the French military 
potential and the forces which Ger- 
many is capable of raising has the 
effect of paralyzing French govern- 
ments and legislators. The French 
Parliament might well embrace the 
policy of a united Europe if this dis- 


_ tant campaign were not diverting so 


much of our Army. 
But this war has had another con- 


| sequence which is even more disas- 


trous: It adds to the conflicts which 
are tearing this nation apart. Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers have 
headed the campaign against “this 
dirty war,” but many Frenchmen who 


_ are firmly opposed to Communism al- 
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so do not approve of the present 
policy (if the word “policy” can be 
applied to a succession of piecemeal 
decisions which always lag years be- 
hind the problems with which they 
are supposed to deal). The war in 
Indo-China is now part of the world- 
wide struggle to halt Communist ex- 
pansion. When it started in 1946, 
however, it did not have this char- 
acter, and the responsibility for the 
original rupture did not lie entirely 
with Ho Chi Minh. Hence, troubled 
consciences, both in Saigon and in 
Paris, render even more burdensome 
the moral weight of the whole affair. 

The policy which is today being 
enunciated—and more or less car- 
ried out—is directed toward complete 
independence for Vietnam. The aim 
is to make it possible for the non- 
Communist nationalists to rally 
enough support around ex-Emperor 
Bao Dai to create a native Viet- 
namese army capable of defending 
the country and releasing the French 
expeditionary forces. We have made 
some progress, but we are still far 
from our objectives. 

Inspiring and maintaining Viet- 
namese patriotic sentiments against 
the Vietminh is by definition an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task. Can this 
patriotism be developed, for example, 
while the French Army is still in 
Vietnam? And are the native leaders 
who would receive power under the 
French plan actually representative 


ot the Vietnamese people’s yearning 
for national independence? 

Thus far, we have been unable to 
find the right leaders—whatever may 
be the fine qualities of those who are 
now attempting to create a non-Com- 
munist Vietnamese state. We often 
reproach some of our Vietnamese 
friends for not seeming to be suffi- 
ciently devoted to the French cause, 
but they have a very cogent answer: 
France, they point out, has not yet 
made a clear decision on Indo-China; 
and, if the final decision should be 
in fayor of a negotiated peace with 
Ho Chi Minh, it is the pro-French 
Vietnamese who would suffer the 
cruelest fate. Hence, in order to avoid 
the charge of being collaborationists, 
the nationalist leaders continue to 
proclaim their independence of the 
French and their right to secede from 
the French Union. If we handle mat- 
ters on the local level with sufficient 
understanding, however, this much- 
discussed right of secession may 
prove less overwhelmingly important 
than it now seems. I am convinced 
that the nationalists will not insist on 
availing themselves of this privilege. 

The late Marshal de Lattre de 
Tassigny, almost alone, understood 
that the war in Indo-China no longer 
made sense as a part of French pol- 
icy. The cost of carrying it on for a 
single year is already more than all 
of France’s investments in Indo- 
China. Yet, because we are pledged 
to a victory over Ho Chi Minh, we 
go on fighting. The Navy utters 
empty phrases about protecting 
French bases. The political leaders 
talk about defending the Constitution 
of the French Union. And, mean- 
while, the disproportion between the 
sacrifices required and the issues in- 
volved produces mounting popular 
discontent. 

This discontent has not yet result- 
ed in ending the war. The French and 
loyal Vietnamese units in Indo-China 
go on fighting heroically, and we are 
all, as it were, caught in a trap. In an 
incredible atmosphere of hopeless 
irresolution—which prevails equally 
in Paris and Saigon—we fight on. 





U. S. Policy 


Fragments of ideology which have affected 


mass emotions cripple our policy 


and Mass Illusions 


By Norman Angell 


HE DIFFERENCES which block the development of a 
T more unified Western policy are not only those which 
arise between governments; they are even more in the 
issues which arise between the parties and groups within 
each nation. A France racked by paralyzing strikes, head- 
ed for still further inflation, her Government unable to 
enforce the tax policy which the crisis demands; unable, 
indeed, at times to maintain a Government at all; weak- 
ened by the hemorrhages in Indo-China, with threat of 
similar blood-letting in North Africa; the situation every- 
where in Africa unstable; that of the Near East com- 
plicated by the successive military coups in Egypt and 
Iran—these are but examples of the forces of disintegra- 
tion within nations which add to the difficulty of common 
action by Western Governments. Neither Britain nor the 
United States is free from the germs of the sickness, as 
the wildcat strikes and Bevanite anti-Americanism in 
Britain and the increasing signs of returning isolationism 
—accelerated by McCarthyism—in the United States 
disturbingly indicate. 

Underlying it all is that monstrous paradox which has 
marked the spread this last half century of the ideas 
which determine the policy of nations and character of 
human society. A doctrine, or body of social and political 
theory, proved by the event to be fallacious and its fruits 
mainly evil, has captured the wills, if not the conscious 
minds, of more than half mankind and has already been 
made the basis of government over nearly half the earth. 
The opposing cause or doctrine, the validity of which 
has on the whole been proven by the event—the event 
being the Christian civilization of the West—and has 
given during some centuries results increasingly good, 
has, far from showing expansion, shown contraction and 
retreat all along the line. 

It would seem to indicate that the mind of man is 
subject to a phenomenon analogous to that affecting his 
body: Disease is catching, good health is not. Pestilences 
—plagues, cholera, Black Death—can sweep over the 
earth like a tempest. Good health, effective response to 
the instinct to survive, has none of this contagious qual- 
ity. It can only come by effort, vigilance, discipline. 

Whether we can now prevent the Communist-cum- 
atomic pestilence, no one can tell. We do know that if 
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it is to be prevented there must be effort and understand- | 


ing. So let us look at what we have willed in two World 
Wars and the means we have adopted for the attainment 
of the ends so willed. 

The First World War was to be, you remember, the 
war that would end war and make the world safe for 
democracy. To that end we proposed to render Germany 
militarily impotent, an achievement which would neces- 
sarily increase, automatically, the relative power of 
Russia. To forestall this, the German Government, during 
the course of the war, shipped a small group of revolu- 
tionaries into Russia in the hope that that country, not 
Germany, would be rendered militarily helpless. For a 
brief period the plan worked, as the Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
indicates. But the imported revolutionaries were able to 
do a great deal more than destroy the parliamentary gov- 
ernment which they had found in Russia. They were able 
to bring the whole country under a Communist regime 
and then establish Communist parties in every country 
on earth. This they did mainly by the hypnotic power 
of certain words, slogans, incantations: “Democracy,” 
“People’s Governments,” “People’s Courts,” “People’s 
Police,” “Liquidation of the Capitalist Imperialists,” “So- 
cialism.” Progressives had employed these terms long 
before the Bolshevik Revolution, so that multitudes every- 
where were conditioned to respond to the slogans. In the 
interwar years, such propositions as “Capitalism is the 
cause of war” had become almost axioms of political 
discussion, far beyond the confines of Communist parties. 
In the Second World War, when Russia again became the 
ally of the West, these “axioms” of progressivism were 





Although Sir Norman Angell has been a New LEApER 
contributor for many years, this represents his first 
article for us since August 1952. Sir Norman, of course, 
is the author of The Great Illusion, first published in 
1908 and since then reprinted and translated into 20 
languages. For his lifelong fight against war and mili- 
tarism, he was knighted in 1931 and won the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1933. Among his score of other books are 
The Story of Money (1929), Preface to Peace (1935) 
and Let the People Know (1943). Born in Holbeach, 
England, Sir Norman first came to the United States in 
1891 and has since visited here on numerous occasions. 
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MOST FEARED 


BRITAIN'S IMPERIALISM WAS THE 


to affect profoundly the military strategy of the West. 

For in that second war Sir Winston Churchill had 
urged upon the United States the necessity of a strategy 
such that at the end of the war the Western Powers would 
be able to check Russian expansion westward. ‘President 
Roosevelt, however, as we now know, would have none 
of it. He was certain that Russia was not “imperialist” 
and that Britain was; and that, therefore, the increase of 
Russian power would prove less dangerous to the free 
world than any increase or even maintenance of British 
power—a view of the nature of “British imperialism” in- 
herent not only in the progressive doctrines of the inter- 
war years but in the American folklore of nearly two 
centuries. There resulted a military strategy on the part 
of the Western Allies which left Russia at the end of the 
war in a position to do what she has done: establish 
Communist Governments in East Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria—then the 
greatest conquest of all, China, with prospects of extend- 
ing the conquest to Indo-China, Indonesia and Burma, 
thereby encircling India. The Near and Middle East 
present conditions favorable to Communist expansion. 
The African peoples are beginning to see in Communism 
a moral and in Russia a material instrument of redress 
for all that the African has suffered at the hands of the 
whites throughout the ages, a temper which Malanism 
in South Africa is rendering implacable. 

A year or two before the 1914 war, a great British pro- 
consul, discussing the general problem of peace as he saw 
it, wrote: “The cause of war is Germans.” He expressed 
the view, very widely held at the time, that once Germany 
was defeated, the main danger to peace and British 
security would be removed. The event has answered the 
pro-consul. Germany has been defeated, utterly and com- 
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pletely, not once but twice. As a result she is now the 
arbiter of the fate of Europe. 

For, if she becomes either the ally or the satellite of 
Russia, so that her industry and technology are made 
available as the instrument of Russo-Chinese Commu- 
nism, then the West can no longer be defended. And that 
might happen, not because the German people as a whole, 
willed it, but because the working of democracy in Ger- 
many might encounter the same difficulties as those re- 
vealed by its working in France: the electoral complex- 
ities of a multi-party state giving a veto power to minority 
parties, so that no single one can form a government 
to carry out a given policy, but any single one can pre- 
vent any other party from doing it. 

In any case, our situation as victors is that, having 
fought two devastating wars to destroy the power of Ger- 
many, we now recognize that her weakness can be a 
greater source of danger than her strength, and are now 
engaged in trying to persuade Germany to increase her 
military strength in order to take her part in resisting the 
westward advance of Russia—an advance which both the 
wars we fought served to promote. We are embarrassed 
now to find that there are pacifist parties in Germany 
taking our past admonitions on the wickedness of Ger- 
man militarism a bit too literally. And just as Britain, 
which only yesterday clamored for German dis- 
armament and now demands a German rearmament op- 
posed by sections of the Germans themselves, so the 
America which yesterday imposed a Japanese constitu- 
tion forbidding an army now demands a Japanese re- 
armament opposed by the Japanese Prime Minister him- 
self. 

It is vital to recall all this because it indicates that the 
forces which led to two world wars and to the defeat 
of the purposes for which they were fought do not arise 
from conflicts of material interest or of national ad- 
vantage, but from mass emotions like those which for 
centuries marked the religious wars, most revolutionary 
terrors and purges, most nationalist conflicts and most 
partisan conflicts within nations. 

How can recognition of the danger of these erratic 
political emotions serve us as a guide in making the 
practical decisions in, say, Korea or Kenya or Persia 
or Egypt or Guiana? 

Documents alone will not suffice. However indis- 
pensable a constitution may be, it cannot work auto- 
matically. Its effectiveness will depend on the judgment 
of those who operate it and live under it, on the basic 
assumptions which guide their day-to-day political de- 
cisions. 

The Weimar Constitution had all the virtues which 
German erudition could give it. It was a model in almost 
every respect. Then into this society so governed there 
comes an uneducated, neurotic, hate-proclaiming Aus- 
trian, of obscure birth, vulgar speech and demeanor, 
without family influence, without arms; and tears that 
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POLICY 


CONTINUED 


model, scientific, democratic constitution into little bits. 
To mark its complete annihilation, he proclaims himself 
for life the Master of the Master Race. 

“Proclaims himself master” is, of course, mere man- 
ner of speech. No man can make himself master of a 
great nation and then of half a world merely by going 
into the street and shouting: “I am master. Obey me.” All 
that then would happen would be for the ambulance to 
come along and take him to the asylum. Hitler did not 
proclaim himself Fuehrer. Like all leaders, he was made 
by his followers. He was so proclaimed by the German 
“people,” as the result of a number of electioneering 
steps, each step leading to others which those who took 
the early steps did not foresee. The electorate did not see 
the end result of what they were doing because they had 
been persuaded to “think with their blood,” to act from 
instinct undirected by any rational estimate of what the 
cost of indulgence would be. They wanted to make of 
their votes an instrument of emotional release, some re- 
lease of the passion of retaliation which the defeat of 
a militarily vain people had provoked. Hitler’s part was 
to contribute an uncanny skill in arousing the meaner 
and baser forces of the human spirit, the more evil side 
of nationalism. The error of the saner element of the 
German population was a refusal, when Hitler first ap- 
peared on the horizon, to believe that the farrago of 
nonsense which he talked could ever capture “the sound 
and sensible German people.” 

The forces which destroyed the Weimar Republic were 
regarded by most non-Germans as concerning only Ger- 
many. That itself illustrates a grave and mischievous 
nationalist fallacy. The world outside Germany has 
suffered quantitatively more than Germany from the 
Hitler episode, or, more properly, from the failure to 
learn the lesson of that episode. France—France of the 
Enlightenment—does not seem to have been rendered 
more capable of stable constitutional government by her 
experience of living under the rule of Hitler. Under her 
present brand-new constitution, following so many pre- 
vious ones, political conditions are such that the French 
nation, even in times of dire crisis, is unable for weeks 
to agree upon any government at all. Yet, without a de- 
gree of stability in French government, which means a 
degree of stability and reasonableness in French public 
opinion, there can be no effective defense of the West. 
As to Britain, Hitler has succeeded where Napoleon 
failed. Napoleon, too, hated while he admired the 
English and would have loved to see them brought low. 
His defeat did not bring Britain low, did not mark her 
decline. On the contrary, it marked the beginning of the 
greatest century that Britain has known, a century of 
world power used on the whole for the promotion of de- 
mocracy and freedom in every quarter of the globe. But 
the coming of Hitler, unlike the coming of Napoleon, 
was in its final result to mean for Britain a grave reduc- 
tion of her power and, by that fact, an increase in the 


forces of lawless violence, disorder and chaos, alike in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

A doctrine of sheer hopelessness? Not at all. The de- 
structive passions we now witness at work are not new. 
They were present in monstrous degree in the older wars 
of religion as they are in the new—for what we now see 
are the passions of religious fanaticism attaching them- 
selves mainly to rival nationalisms and rival doctrines of 
the class struggle. But the old wars differed from the new 
in one vital respect and carried a lesson we must now 
learn. 

Although those older wars of religion and accompany- 
ing massacres were marked by deep hatreds and murder- 
ous passions, the instruments used in them were, rela- 
tively, very primitive. The killing was limited; some 
survived. But the fanaticisms of our day have very 
different weapons. A dozen scientists, expert in the pro- 
duction of these weapons, tell us bluntly that, if used by 
both sides (and they would be used by both if by one), 
atomic weapons in a world war would mean the ex- 
tinction of much of mankind. One of the most brilliant 
of the younger Cambridge scientists foresees the possibil- 
ity of man’s complete disappearance from the earth, 

We cannot know, and it may serve little purpose to be- 
lieve it. When men believed deeply and sincerely in the 
reality of hellfire, the belief did not secure a very high 
level either of conduct or of wisdom, even when death 
was round the corner, as in the great plagues. The new 
and undeniable hellfire of the atomic bomb may not 
prove of much greater worth than the old hellfire as a 
deterrent to folly and ferocity. 

The one fact about the older form of religious war 
which should now most concern us and encourage us is 
that it has come to an end, at least so far as the West is 
concerned. The great fact that orthodox and heretic can 
live together in peace proves that deep fanatical hatreds 
for those who have the insufferable impudence to dis- 
agree with us are no necessary part of human nature; 
that such passions, unlike the passions which arise from 
hunger or sex, have no physiological basis but are the 
outcome of a way of thought; that they come from har- 
boring certain ideas which can be changed for the better, 
mistaken intellectual assumptions which can be rectified. 

To make such rectification in a whole mass of as- 
sumptions about democracy and nationalism, still cur- 
rent and often dominant, is the condition sine qua non 
of a successful foreign policy or a workable international 
constitution. The ideas now proving so explosive and so 
disastrous to the real welfare of the people in the Near 
and Far East are ideas taken almost entirely from the 
West, particularly from British and American radicals 
and progressives. If we have managed to give the East 
those ideas in their most dangerous form, is it quite im- 
possible to transmit, by some educational means or other, 
the corrections which experience has proved so neces- 
sary? 
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Peruvian democrat is 
spending his fifth year 
in embassy surrounded 
by dictator’s troops 


HIS WEEK marks five years since 
Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, 
leader of Peru’s outlawed majority 
party, the APRA, fled into the Co- 
lombian Embassy seeking asylum 
from Dictator Odria’s military police. 
At that time, under the accepted code 
of international law, Dr. Carlos 
Echeverri Cortes, then Colombia’s 
Ambassador to Peru, asked safe 
conduct for his political ward to 
leave Peru. But Odria refused the re- 
quest. 
Instead. he bought out the block 
around the Colombian Embassy, dug 


a circle of trenches, posted machine 


guns on all the surrounding build- 
ings and assigned 600 of his militia 
to guard the Embassy day and night. 
He despoiled Haya de la Torre of a 
small inheritance from his mother 
and even seized his one treasure, a 
library of 4,000 volumes bequeathed 
to him by democrat Gonzales-Prada. 
Today, only Haya and two Colom- 
bian diplomats occupy the Embassy. 
Not even a doctor or dentist is per- 
mitted entry. 

The International Court at The 
Hague has also evaded its respon- 
sibility by rendering a decision in 
this case that no one can fully un- 
derstand. On the one hand, the Court 
completely exonerated Haya de la 
Torre of the unjust criminal accusa- 
tions made against him by Peru; on 
the other hand, it threw back in the 
laps of Peru and Colombia the ques- 
tion of safe conduct. 

Why is Odria so adamant in his 
refusal to grant safe conduct to his 
political opponent? There are three 
important answers to this question: 

1. For twenty-five years, Haya’s 
name has been a rallying point in the 
struggle to improve the lot of Latin 
America’s underprivileged. 
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By Frances R. Grant 
Secretary of the Inter-American 
Association for Democracy 


2. Odria is being intimidated by 
the feudal oligarchs who put him in 
power. Led by Miro-Quesada, they 
have declared war to the death 
against Haya de la Torre. (This is 
the same Miro-Quesada, publisher of 
El Comercio, who in the Inter-Amer- 
ican Press Association speaks loudly 
of human rights, but who never pro- 
tested when Odria seized La Tribuna 
and other opposition papers.) 

3. Odria works with Peru’s Com- 
munist leader, Senator Juan Luna, 
who is opposed to giving Haya de la 
Torre his freedom. Early in his fight 
for the common man, Haya thought 
Soviet Communism might be the an- 
swer to his people’s troubles. After 
visiting Russia to witness its ex- 
periment, however, he was so shocked 
by Soviet oppression of the people 
that he returned to Peru a confirmed 
enemy of Communism. 

The virtual imprisonment of Haya 
de la Torre has brought the Hemi- 
sphere perilously close to an inter- 
American incident. This is apparent 
from the petition presented to the 
Inter-American Peace Commission in 
Washington on November 18 by Dr. 
Evaristo Sourdis, Colombia’s Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. It lists a 
long series of provocations which 
flagrantly violate every code of inter- 
national law and every tradition of 
inter-American courtesy: The Co- 
lombian Embassy in Lima is con- 
tinuously under search and vigilance 
by Peru’s armed forces; all com- 
munications are intercepted; all per- 
sons entering or leaving the Embassy 
are rudely questioned and searched 
by Odria’s police; and Embassy 
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automobiles are followed everywhere. 

What role has the United States 
taken in this threatening situation? 
Apparently, having made a fetish of 
“non-intervention,” it has preferred 
to stay aloof—even though the U.S. 
did not deem it a violation of “non- 
intervention” when it recently gave 
Odria’s regime a moral boost by 
presenting him with its highest mili- 
tary decoration, the Legion of Merit. 
This was accompanied by a citation 
lauding him for “bettering materially 
the well-being of the people of Peru.” 
The fact remains, however, that 
Odria holds thousands of his people 
as political prisoners, abandoned and 
sick in foul prisons and torture holes. 
(His police admit they arrested 6,000 
such prisoners from May to De- 
cember 1952.) Democrats of the 
Hemisphere know that, far from help- 
ing Peru’s common man, Odria has 
merely feathered the nest of the small 
feudal oligarchy, the Army and the 
well-satisfied Communists. 

But the Colombian protest to the 
Inter-American Peace Commission 
(consisting of Mexico, Haiti, Brazil, 
Argentina and the United States) 
finally forces the U.S. to take a stand 
in this case. It could aid the cause 
of Hemisphere peace by convincing 
Odria that it would be wise to grant 
safe conduct to his political victim. 
What is more, this question on the 
right of political asylum gives the 
Inter-American Peace Commission an 
opportunity to prove itself a true 
organ of Hemisphere solidarity. 

If the Commission does not meet 
this challenge, the entire Inter-Amer- 
ican system may split. And the only 
ones to profit by the rupture will be 
the Communists, who could use this 
crack in the Western Hemisphere to 
set their maggot army to work. 
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cynical Moscow newspaperman 
with a vastly inflated reputation dis- 
covered a formula that made him the 
toast of every fellow-traveler cocktail 
party and was also very popular with 
Soviet censors. This correspondent 
would start every dispatch touching 
on such subjects as the mass uproot- 
ing and economic extermination of 
the peasants, wholesale starvation, 
and slave-labor camps with a sooth- 
ing comment that ran something 
like this: 

“The Kremlin knows there are 
hardships and privations in con- 
nection with the big new schemes 
of industrialization and collective 
farming. But it also knows that 
you can't make an omelette with- 
out breaking eggs.” 


S° TWENTY or so years ago, a 


Plenty of human eggs were cer- 
tainly broken. 4 million would be a 
moderate estimate of the number of 
persons who perished in the great 
famine which devastated the Ukraine 
and North Caucasus (normally the 
granary of Russia) in the winter and 
spring of 1932-33. The long trains 
that carried innumerable kulak fami- 
lies to slave labor in the frozen North 
were epics of human anguish, like 
the trains a decade later packed with 
unfortunates from Eastern Poland 
and the Baltic States. 

But what of the perfect omelette 
that was supposed to emerge from 
the breaking of all these eggs? Has 
a strong agriculture been created, 
capable of adequately feeding the 
city population and giving the peas- 
ants themselves a better standard of 
living? The answer to this question, 
based on the recent testimony of high 
Soviet officials, is an emphatic No. 





WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The ‘Omelette’ 
Didn't Jell 


- 





Indeed, collective farming may fairly 
be considered one of the greatest eco- 
nomic and productive failures in his- 
tory, quite apart from the fact that, 
for the Soviet peasants, it has meant 
a reversion to the serfdom from 
which they were liberated by Tsar 
Alexander II in 1861. 

For proof of the dismal failure of 
collective farming, one need only 
look at the livestock figures pre- 
sented in a recent report by Nikita S. 
Khrushchev, one of the inner circle 
of top Communist bosses, who was 
recently charged with the task of 
reviving lagging agriculture. Accord- 
ing to Khrushchev, in the Soviet 
Union in 1953 there were 56.6 mil- 
lion head of cattle of all kinds, 24.3 
million cows and 15.3 million horses. 
The corresponding figures in 1916, 
under the last Tsar, were 58.4 mil- 
lion head of cattle, 28.8 million cows 
and 38.2 million horses. During these 
37 years, the population increased 
substantially. On a per capita basis, 
therefore, these figures are even more 
damaging than they appear on the 
surface. 

This is still more evident if one 
takes 1928, the last year when the 
peasants were able to farm their land 
on an individual basis, for purposes 
of comparison. The figures for 1928 
and 1953 (expressed in millions) are 
as follows: 


1928 1953 
All cattle 66.8 56.6 
Cows 33.2 24.3 
Pigs 27.7 28.5 
Sheep and goats 114.6 109.9 
Horses 36.1 15.3 


In other words, when the Soviet 
peasants were allowed to work their 
own land after the New Economic 





Policy was introduced in 1921, they 
more than made up in seven years all 
the loss of livestock caused by the 
Civil War, the brutal and stupid 
requisitioning of War Communism, 
and the great famine of 1921-22. In 
a quarter of a century of collective 
farming, however, the supply of live- 
stock has declined everywhere except 
in pigs, where the small increase is 
far behind the growth of the popula- 
tion. 

What this means for the Russian 
people’s food supply, and for such 
raw materials as leather and wool, is 
obvious. No wonder the Soviet 
Government, as Bertram D. Wolfe 
showed in the November 30 NEw 
LEADER, has halted almost all statis- 
tical publications! No wonder fac- 
tories and collective farms are barred 
to foreign visitors as if they were 
top-secret atomic installations! 

In grain, the situation is a_ little, 
but only a little, better. The area 
sown to grain in 1952 was 14.4 per 
cent higher than in 1913, but this 
lags well behind the increase in the 
population. The average grain yield 
per acre increased by about 6 per 
cent, as against 20 per cent in the 
United States for the same period. 
Even more striking is the contrast 
with Turkey, a country which oper- 
ates under an even greater educa- 
tional handicap than Russia. In the 
last five years, Turkey has increased 
its output of cereals by 50 per cent— 
and without expropriating, torment- 
ing or murdering a single Turkish 
farmer. ° 

It is high time that the Big Lie of 
a miraculous improvement of pro- 
ductive efficiency under collective 
farming was exposed for what 
it is. The human eggs have been 
broken. But the desired “omelette,” 
an agriculture able to provide a 
decent standard of living for the 
Soviet peoples, will only appear when 
the serfdom of collective farming is 
a hated memory and the peasants of 
the Soviet Union are cultivating their 
land either as free individual owners 
or as members of voluntary co- 
operatives. 
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iations on the theme of anxiety. 

This, at least, is the picture we get 
from Mr. Heilbroner’s book. In this 
survey of the history of economic 
thought, he neglects one stream of 
tradition—that of “classic” equilib- 
rium theory—almost completely. 
Everybody has a place in his system 
—the early geniuses, the dreamers, 
the cranks, the revolutionaries, the 
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Utopian Economists 


Reviewed by Paul Kecskemeti 


Philosopher and essayist; contributor to 
“Partisan Review,’ “Commentary” 


The Worldly Philosophers. 
By Robert L. Heilbroner. 





Simon & Schuster. 342 pp. $5.00. 


Tus Book deals with the de- 
velopment of economic thought since 
Adam Smith from a very original 
standpoint. For the author, the essen- 
tial part of economic thought is not 
abstract theory, and not even the 
factual explanation of observable eco- 
nomic phenomena. It is, rather, man’s 
response to something unprecedented, 
drastic and fateful that happened to 
him about the middle of the 
eighteenth century: the emergence of 
the market economy, which was to 
transform completely man’s social 
environment. 

The revolutionary and _ literally 
world-shaking effects of this transfor- 
mation have gradually unfolded since 
that time, and economics in the 
author’s sense represents man’s re- 
newed efforts to understand the 
meaning of this drama, foretell its 
course, and come to terms with it. It 
is a drama with a “thread of con- 
tinuity,” a human drama rather than 
a purely intellectual enterprise. In the 
author’s presentation, the real stuff 
of economic thinking is hope, fear, 
resignation, indignation. One or an- 
other of these emotions was domin- 
ant, depending on whether the evolu- 
tion of the market system seemed to 
produce misery or prosperity; and 
the characteristic sequence in the 
drama of economic thought, as Mr. 
Heilbroner sees it, is one from ex- 
uberant hope to fear or resignation. 

The initial vision was full of 
sturdy hope. Adam Smith, who gave 
the first comprehensive account of 
the inner mechanism of the market 
system, saw in it primarily the prom- 
ise of progress toward a more and 
more abundant life. This seemed to 
be guaranteed by two things: first, 
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the fact that, under the conditions 
of the market, every individual 
merely has to seek his own advantage 
in order to bring about those con- 
ditions which will be most beneficial 
for all others; and, second, the fact 
that the market mechanism leads to 
an ever greater division of labor and, 
hence, to ever greater productivity. 
To Adam Smith and his generation, 
it seemed that at last a principle of 
the ordering of human affairs had 
been discovered that would produce 
happiness automatically, since it re- 
lied only on selfish motives—which, 
of course, could never fail. 

The subsequent history of eco- 
nomic thought, as presented by Mr. 
Heilbroner, consists of revisions of 
this hopeful original blueprint. Essen- 
tially, all the “worldly philosophers” 
with whom the author deals after 
Smith discover something radically 
wrong with the market system, some 
inner flaw which frustrates the work- 
ing of the beneficial mechanism set 
forth by Adam Smith. All the re- 
visionists, beginning with Ricardo, 
have one thing in common: They see 
limits which the market mechanism 
must necessarily encounter in the 
process of its dynamic growth, at 
which point the mechanism will have 
to grind to a stop or be thrown out 
of gear. Some saw these limits in the 
finiteness of food resources, others 
in some law of diminishing returns; 
as time passed, the criticisms be- 
came more and more shrill and 
apocalyptic, until Marx challenged 
the very principle of the market econ- 
omy as contrary to the real nature 
of man. The era of the market began 
on a note of hope and then went on 
to play increasingly agonized var- 


innovators, the outsiders—every- 
body, that is, except normal academic 
scholars. For these, the author has 
nothing but contempt. What problem 
did they solve, except minute ques- 
tions of detail, relevant only to the 


‘shortest of short-term perspectives? 


Did they produce any large vistas, 
telling us where the trend of evolu- 
tion will carry us? 

There is, it seems to me, some 
justification for this attitude; much 
of academic economics indeed be- 
came an abstract intellectual exer- 
cise for its own sake, with a regret- 
table tendency to ignore unpleasant 
facts. But dabbling in huge perspec- 
tives can also do much mischief. 
It was, to be sure, essential to de- 
velop some theory of the long-range 
prospects and limitations of the 
dynamic market economy. But this 
task cannot be performed responsibly 
if capitalism is contrasted with an 
antithetical system of the future that 
will have no “inner contradictions” 
and limitations whatever. 

The author sees this very clearly; 
he obviously expects no salvation 
from the sudden overthrow of our 
present economic institutions, imper- 
fect as they are. What he stands for 
is the supplementing of the market 
mechanism by various corrective 
mechanisms, not their replacement by 
an integral socialism claiming to 
achieve the millennium. These con- 
clusions are presented in his final 
chapter, “Beyond the Economic Revo- 
lution”; they are sane and reason- 
able. 

Yet, the organization of the mate- 
rial that goes before reveals an undue 
fascination with the visionary ap- 
proach which Mr. Heilbroner finally 
rejects. I felt, in particular, that the 
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chapter on Marx, though readable, 
lucid and accurate in many respects, 
exaggerated the extent to which Marx 
had grasped the long-range trend of 
capitalist development. The author’s 
conclusion is, roughly speaking, that 
European capitalism indeed con- 
formed to Marx’s prophecies. All the 
things he predicted would come to 
pass under capitalism did come to 
pass in Europe, and essentially for 
the reasons he adduced. The Euro- 
pean bourgeoisie was the kind of 
ruling class Marx had in mind when 
he spoke of the bourgeoisie, and met 
the fate that Marx had predicted for 
it. It was only in the United States 
that the capitalist economy assumed 
a character differing essentially from 
the Marxian construction, and, in 
fact, Marx’s prophecies of doom were 
not fulfilled in the United States. 

All this seems to me historically 
wrong. Both Eastern and Western 
European differed from 
American society, but emphatically 
not in the sense that the former cor- 
responded more closely to the Marx- 
ian concept of the bourgeoisie than 
the latter. Some of Marx’s prophe- 
cies, particularly the one concern- 
ing the trend toward concentration 
of capital, were fulfilled to a greater 
extent in America than in Europe; 
his other basic prophecy, that of 
“Verelendung,” the growing pauper- 
ization of the masses, was fulfilled 
neither here nor there. 


society 


The downfall of European capital- 
ism came about through war, and not 
through causes inherent in the func- 
tioning of the capitalist system as 
such. Now it is true that Marx, or 
rather his disciples, did forecast wars 
as the allegedly necessary, and catas- 
trophic, concomitants of the system 
itself; and when the world wars 
came, this was said to be a vindica- 
tion of Marxist theory. Actually, 
however, I think the Marxist analysts 
of our age as an “imperialist” and 
warlike one were right for the wrong 
reasons: The wars did not break out 
for the essentially economic reasons 
of which the Marxists had written. 

Mr. Heilbroner’s book is not a bal- 
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anced and comprehensive survey of 
the main ideas contributed by econo- 
mists to the understanding of the 
world during the last two hundred 
years, but it is a vivid and remark- 
ably well integrated presentation of 
one branch of economic thought: the 


adventurous, prophetic, emotional 
and heterodox one. The author may 
well be right in feeling that, all 
told, this branch is more important 
than the orthodox, technical and 
academic tradition of Western eco- 


nomics. 





A Poet of the Sum 


Collected Poems. 
By Conrad Aiken. 
Oxford. 895 pp. $10.50. 


ConraD AIKEN’S BOOK points up 
the richness of American poetry dur- 
ing the last two decades; and it re- 
minds us as well that, despite the 
excellent criticism that has grown 
from and for this body of work, final 
estimates of it remain to be made. 
Although Aiken’s poetry appears in 
most of the anthologies of modern 
verse, it is rarely considered of 
major importance; yet, this volume 
of close to 900 pages, the achieve- 
ment of forty years, contains much 
of excellence. 

It has been difficult to see Aiken’s 
work clearly because it runs counter 
to so much of the best poetry being 
written today. His imagery is rarely 
concrete; his instances are not local; 
his long poems (which comprise his 
best work) demand to be considered 
as long poems and not as a series of 
brilliant passages, and this our criti- 
cism has not been geared to do. This 
last circumstance, more than any 
other, has been responsible for his 
neglect. That he is a poet of the sum 
as against the single note, Aiken is 
fully aware: ' 

“Not with the noting of a private 
hate, 

as if one put a mark down in a 
book; 

nor with the chronicling of a 
private love, 

as if one cut a vein and let it 
bleed; 

nor the observing of peculiar 
light, 

ringed round with what refrac- 


Reviewed by Harvey Shapiro 
Author of a forthcoming book of poems, 
“The Eye”: contributor to “Poetry” 


. tions peace can bring— 
give it up, phrase-maker! your 
note is nothing: 

the sum is everything.” 
But the current is beginning to shift. 
The long poem is again in fashion 
(witness the latest work of Robert 
Lowell, Robert Penn Warren and 
Allen Tate), and our criticism, so 
sharp in its viewing of the meta- 
phoric nexus, begins to enlarge its 
sights. 

Aiken’s 

arranged, begins with the title poem 
from his second volume. Nothing of 
his first book is included because, as 
the poet states, “nothing was there 


volume, chronologically 


considered to be even remotely sal- 
vageable.” So the book begins with 
“Turns and Movies” and concludes 
with his last long poems, “The Sol- 
dier” and “The Kid.” His first poetry 
and his last, as represented in this 
book, are the weakest portions of his 
work, and for similar reasons. They 
are weakened by a theatricalism that, 
though it appears even in the best of 
his work, is there kept in careful 
check. 

“Turns and Movies.” for example. 
consists of a series of tabloid poems 
— clever, bright presentations of 
stories of unhappy loves, but all 
marred by the poet’s excessive iden- 
tification with the sentimental story 
he presents. The sentimentality in- 
vades the language, and so it seems 
to do in the very latest work. “The 
Soldier,” with some overtones of 
Ezra Pound, is a historical glorifica- 
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tion of war and soldiering. It has, 
for its serious purpose, an examina- 
tion of man in the figure of the sol- 
dier. Here is some of it for the tone: 
“Consider soldier, 
whatever name you go by, 
doughboy, dogface, 
(solidus, a piece’ of silver, the 
soldier’s pay), 
marine or tommy, god’s mer- 
cenary... 5” 
The poem adds up to only a bor- 
rowed glory, the poet trying to take 
for himself, with no real claim, the 
battle honors of the soldier. 

“The Kid,” the final poem, is cer- 
tainly more serious in intent, though 
it is written in a kind of mixed dog- 
gerel and ballad form. The poet’s in- 
tention here is to construct the mythi- 
cal American. The poem begins by 
addressing William Blackstone, 
whom Aiken cites as “the true proto- 
typical American.” He was, as Aiken’s 
notes tell us, a solitary, bookish man, 
the first settler in Boston, who moved 
on into the wilderness to escape an 
encroaching civilization. He was, 
symbolically, a writer whose book is 
lost. The poem also considers Anne 
Bradstreet, James Audubon, Henry 
Thoreau, John Jay Chapman, Kit Car- 
son, Herman Melville, Willard Gibbs, 
Henry Adams, Walt Whitman and 
Emily Dickinson. Out of these fig- 
ures, and against the landscape of 
the West, the American emerges — 
an intellectual Billy the Kid, with a 
solitary mind intent on inhuman 
mysteries. Gary Cooper and Herman 
Melville. The Westerner with his 
lariat looped in a paradox. 

“Who saw the Kid when he rose 
from the east 

riding the bridled and fire- 
bright Beast? 

Hear him shout from the surf- 
gold, streaming 

crupper and bit, the surcingle 
gleaming, 

elbows sharp against daybreak 
sky. 

The clouds above him and the 
breakers below 

blazed with glory, and the Kid 
also. 
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Who saw that hero, that pinto, 
come 
like an indivisible Word from 
foam?” 
In spite of its many exciting passages 
and its attractive theme, the poem 
fails to satisfy. It breezes along so 
quickly that it does no more than 
outline its subject; it is too pleased 
with its effects. 

The poems upon which Aiken’s 
future reputation will surely rest are 
the long, questioning, exploratory 
poems that make up the body of the 
book. Among these are “The Charnel 
Rose,” “The Jig of Forslin,” “The 
House of Dust,” “Senlin: A Biogra- 
phy,” “The Pilgrimage of Festus,” 
“Changing Mind,” “Preludes for 
Memnon,” “Time in the Rock.” 
These are all poems of the mind’s 
music, the mind musing upon the 
world, a series of radiant “image 
streams” with only the softest direc- 
tions, all placed in an impeccable 
sound and movement. The basic 
strategy of the poems is similar: The 
poet establishes a mind through 
which we are permitted to view a 
marvelously refracted world. The 
mind, or character, is rarely impor- 
tant, though he may have a story to 
tell. The character’s name some- 
times keys the reflective stream; so 
“Senlin” means “a little old man.” 

In these poems, Aiken, like the 
Ancient Mariner, fixes us for the long 
journey over water. The world is 
seen as under water. Things are so 
washed by the mind’s sensations of 
them that they lose their edges, but 
gain instead a music and an emo- 
tional tone. The center of each poem 
appears to be an unnamed dread that 
keeps the music spinning about it 
but never exposes itself. Each poem 
appears to grow by this energy of 
protection, as if the source were 
constantly hiding itself in its own 
disclosures. What results is never a 
poetry of naming, but a poetry of 
false surfaces, of deceptions that 
build, somehow, a credible universe. 
When the poet tries to stir up a spe- 
cific horror-—and this is more often 
the case in the early poems than in 


the later ones — his poems become 
weak, their energy departs them as 
if they were working from a false 
source. Then Aiken begins to furnish 
his work with vampires and tales of 
suicide; then the theatrical takes 
over. The terror, like the beauty in 
his work, is best when it is accumu- 
lative. In this monologue of mind. in 
this search among shifting identities, 
the poet has found for himself a sure 
music: 
“*You! Narcissus!’ I said! 
And softly under the four-voiced 
dialogue, 
In the bright ether, in the golden 
river 
Of cabbalistic sound, I plunged, 
I found 
The silver rind of peace, the hol- 
low round 
Carved out of nothing: curled 
there like a god.” 

As to the final statement of this 
poetry, its major intent, here it is 
presented to us in Aiken’s picture of 
his own poetic stance: 

“he, who of bitterness makes the 
healing word, 

sells crucifixes to the crucified, 

or crucifixions to the not yet 
dead— 

claps on his mask, laughs out of 
terror, 

sings like a bird in the thunder- 
bolt itself— 

nimble comer and goer, haunter 
of crypts and cells, 

quicksilver heels, who tells his 
lies for love, 

reads you your fortune in the 
thistledown 

and draws such magic out, from 
fine belief, 

as almost makes the dead man 
rise again— 

praise him, fools, follow him, 
for he goes 

by the bright path that only 
godhead knows; 

cross his palm with silver, for 
he will give 

gaily, out of his heart (for that 
is he), 

the one thing the heart needs, 
the need to live.” 








Out of These Roots. 
By Agnes E. Meyer. 
Little, Brown. 385 pp. $4.00. 


Socrates, searching for a meta- 
phor to explain his mission among 
men, called himself a midwife who 
helped others bring their ideas to 
birth. Had Socrates lived in our own 
era of Big Government, Big Busi- 
ness, Big Labor and Big Technology, 
he would have needed a formidable 
staff of assistants to help him with his 
work of educating the individual soul 
to critical awareness of itself and its 
values. I am tempted to nominate 
Mrs. Agnes Meyer as Executive As- 
sistant to Socrates. 

Unlike most American women ac- 
tive in public service, Mrs. Meyer is 
thoroughly familiar with the philos- 
ophy which underlies concrete reform 
proposals. She is at home in the mar- 
ketplace of ideas, She writes cleanly, 
with punch, wit and strength. She is 
a magnetic public speaker and brings 
to the lecture and conference rooms 
the grace and charm of a cultivated 
woman. Her services to the demo- 
cratic community have been many. 

In every area Mrs. Meyer has 
touched—from her political appren- 
ticeship in Westchester County un- 
der Boss Ward, to valiant lone 
struggles for improving the home 
front during and after World War 
II, to urgent problems of education, 
health and welfare in more recent 
years—she has made a significant 
contribution, always based on realis- 
tic and independent judgment. Mrs. 
Meyer is no doctrinaire. She has 
known how to learn from experience 
and admit her mistakes; and one 
senses, in this record of an unusually 
active, fruitful life, a ripening wis- 
dom that bespeaks that rare trait: a 
capacity for adult learning. 

One of the most engaging quali- 
ties of this book is its frank and 
ironic recognition that “women 
aren’t men.” Mrs. Meyer is the wife 
of Eugene Meyer, publisher of the 
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Agnes Meyer’s Life of Service 


Reviewed by Adrienne Koch 


Coordinator, Program in Humanities, 


Division of General Education, NYU 


Washington Post and previously a 
successful banker and distinguished 
public servant. She is the mother of 
five children, now all grown up with 
their own families and careers. The 
demands made upon a career woman 
who is not prepared to sell short 
her function as wife, mother, home- 
manager and hostess are heavy in- 
deed, as Mrs. Meyer well realizes. 
But she refuses to evade them. 

Politically, Mrs. Meyer describes 
herself as a Republican but has 
launched numerous campaigns for 
liberal causes—notably her efforts to 
revitalize and improve public educa- 
tion, and, more recently, her rousing 
attacks on McCarthyism as a moral 
and political evil that the Republican 
party can no longer afford to toler- 
ate. The first decisive influence on 
her thought was John Dewey, who 
later became a good friend. Dewey’s 
humility, his simplicity, his hard 
common sense combined with faith 
in the use of intelligence to solve so- 
cial problems, took him out of the 
realm of professional philosophers 
for Mrs. Meyer and made him a kind 
of incorruptible moral guide in her 
endeavors. In an interesting pas- 
sage toward the close of her book. 
she reflects that “John Dewey’s phil- 
osophy, the wisdom of the Chinese 
sages, and Thomas Mann’s biograph- 
ical novels . . . alike teach distrust 
of the abstract and the absolute, of 
utopias whether created by roman- 
ticism, Communism or religionism,” 
and these notable influences in their 
diverse ways confirmed her own ar- 
dent preference for democracy. 

In a properly Jeffersonian spirit, 
Mrs. Meyer has felt that individual 
participation in the democratic proc- 
ess is essential to a functioning de- 
mocracy; and this belief has made 
her sharply critical of what she calls 
a “socialist” concept of the state, in 


which an enormous Federal bureauc- 
racy takes care of “the people,” while 
the latter, cut off from healthy mu- 
tual relations with local and state 
government, inertly wait for “the 
Government” to take care of them. 
She says with characteristic breezi- 
ness that she is “incurably bourgeois 
and not in the least apologetic about 
it.” By now, most American liberals 
can take this statement without suf- 
fering an apoplectic seizure, but Mrs. 
Meyer would probably have forth- 
rightly said the same thing in the 
heydey of the New Deal. 

However, the very vigor and pert- 
ness of judgment that one admires 
in this book occasionally lead the 
author into difficulties. Thus, she fre- 
quently cites the New Deal as part 
of the trend toward a socialist state. 
Yet, in a fine concluding essay on 
the vitality of American democracy, 
she points out somewhat inconsist- 
ently that “with rational discrimina- 
tion we took over the constructive 
parts of the Socialist program—-social 
security, unemployment insurance 
and aid to dependent children—while 
rejecting extreme measures.” 

This book, with its richness of 
ideas, its concern with bettering con- 
ditions of life for underprivileged 
Americans, its infectious high spirit, 
and its truly fabulous record of 
friendships and of insights into 
people and cultures, is the story not 
only of an exceptional American 
woman but of a strong faith that 
seems prepared to weather whatever 
crises lie ahead. “Our American de- 
mocracy,’ Mrs. Meyer writes, “is a 
government that promises to be in- 
destructible as long as it keeps open 
its many avenues for the development 
of the individual.” I know of no 
recent book that communicates so 
movingly the personal meaning of 
American democracy. 


The New Leader 
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A Jew Attacks Zionism 


Reviewed by Lucy S. Dawidowicz 
Contributor to “Commentary,” “Menorah 
Journal” and other publications 


What Price Israel. 
By Alfred M. Lilienthal. 
Regnery. 274 pp. $3.95. 


ALFRED M. LILIENTHAL has writ- 
ten an angry book whose thesis is 
that the creation of the State of 
Israel has “seriously affected the 
position of the free world in the Mid- 
dle East, has dangerously compli- 
cated the lives of Jews everywhere, 
and now endangers Judaism.” His 
book, briefly summarized, argues 
that the Zionists have placed nation- 
alist, statehood aspirations above 
humanitarian needs; that they con- 
nived to win unwitting support for 
these aspirations; that they sabo- 
taged efforts to settle displaced Jews 
in countries other than Palestine 
(later Israel) ; that they. ignored and 
defied the rights and interests of the 
Arabs in establishing Israel; that 
they have refused to abide by United 
Nations decisions. Furthermore, the 
author alleges that the new state has 
jeopardized the position of Jews in 
other countries and has transformed 
American Jewry into a political pres- 
sure group on behalf of Israel, and, 
finally, that its support of Israel has 
weakened the position of the United 
States in the Arab world. 

Many of Mr. Lilienthal’s argu- 
ments are valid and cogent, but they 
are frequently vitiated by extremist 
passion and undocumented vitupera- 
tion against the Zionists. The 
righteous self-justification of the 
Zionists and their tireless rebuttal of 
any and all criticism have especially 
agitated Mr. Lilienthal (who au- 
thored the controversial article, 
“Israel’s Flag Is Not Mine,” in the 
Reader’s Digest of September 1949). 
As a result, some of his rational 
views have become entangled in a 
mass of hysterical and frightened 
subthoughts. 

To begin with, let us consider Mr. 
Lilienthal’s definition of a Jew as 
one who believes in Judaism, a uni- 
versal religious faith. Any other 
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feeling of Jewish identification is, ac- 
cording to the author, nationalist or 
segregationalist, whether it be identi- 
fication with Jewish history or cul- 
ture, ties of common background and 
community, language or national 
aspirations. Mr. Lilienthal is clearly 
worried lest anyone impugn his 
loyalty as a Jew to America; to ex- 
punge any doubt in the non-Jew’s 
mind, he has tried to eradicate all 
possible ties to other Jews elsewhere 
in the world. 

Mr. Lilienthal’s insecurity in his 
status as a Jew and the very nar- 
rowness of his definition of a Jew 
place him in a dilemma: He denies 
the existence of a “Jewish vote,” but 
vehemently attacks the Zionists for 
their “power politics.” In his dis- 
cussion of Zionist efforts in this 
country on behalf of Palestine and 
later Israel, he reveals his failure to 
understand the American system of 
political lobbying. 

Right or wrong (and the bad may 
be balanced by the good), pressure 
for certain Government policies is 
constantly being exerted by various 
groups for their own interests, which 
they genuinely believe to coincide 
with the interests of the entire coun- 
try. Americans of Italian origin 
pressure the Government for special 
legislation to 
Italians to this country; American 
Protestants pressure against appoint- 
ing an ambassador to the Vatican; 
many Jews pressure for a favorable 
policy toward Israel. This does not 
mean that Italian-Americans are 
acting as agents of Italy, or that 
American Protestants 
existence of the Vatican. Neither does 
it imply that American Jews are part 
of a conspiracy to undermine the 
Arab world. Each of these groups 
has a feeling of community with their 
co-religionists or ethnic kin abroad. 


immigration admit 


oppose the 


They exercise a privilege available to 
all citizens in a democracy like ours 
by expressing their views in this 
manner. 

The most reasonable part of Mr. 
Lilienthal’s book is his last chapter, 
“Agenda for Jews,” which is largely 
an agenda for Israelis. He urges that 
Israel undertake to execute several 
of the UN decrees, particularly with 
regard to the repatriation of Arab 
refugees and the internationalization 
of Jerusalem. He favors the economic 
union of Israel and the Arab states. 
He demands that Israel cease to be a 
“Jewish state” with claims on non- 
Israeli Jews and become an Israeli 
state. As for American Jews, he be- 
lieves they must disentangle them- 
selves from a sense of responsibility 
for the State of Israel. Such a “re- 
conciliation agenda,” Mr. Lilienthal 
feels, may help set Israel on the road 
to peace with its Arab neighbors. 
Admitting that a similar “reconcilia- 
tion agenda” is needed also for the 
Arabs, he evades this responsibility 
by declaring that it would be “an 
Arab’s job to sketch [one] for 
Arabs.” 

We must agree in large measure 
with Mr. Lilienthal on the question 
of the Arab refugees. Here Israel is 
most vulnerable. It is clearly her 
responsibility to make the first move 
toward a joint endeavor with the 
Arab states and the United Nations 
to help solve the tragic situation of 
over 800,000 homeless people. As 
for the internationalization of Je- 
rusalem, Israel’s flouting of UN 
decisions and apparent disdain for 
the position taken by most of the 
world has not been to her credit. 

But all the wrongs are not entirely 
on Israel’s side. Israel’s existence as 
a state is an accomplished fact. We 
may agree with Mr. Lilienthal that 
the decision to create this state was 
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ZIONISM — contsxveo 
unwise. that its establishment created 
more problems than had previously 
existed. But we cannot, nor should 
we desire to, disestablish it. Just as 
Mr. Lilienthal and other anti-Zionists 
must reconcile themselves to the un- 
wisdom of its creation and face the 
reality of its existence, so, too, must 
the Arabs. As far as a general peace 
settlement is concerned, the first con- 
ciliatory step is up to the Arabs. 
Economic union is not possible so 
long as Egypt blocks Israel-bound 
shipping through the Suez Canal and 
all the Arab states strictly enforce an 
economic blockade against Israel. 

\s for Israel’s relations with Jews 
throughout the world, we can readily 


agree with Mr. Lilienthal that it 
would be well were Israel to withdraw 
its gratuitous conferring of Israeli 
citizenship upon all Jews outside its 
borders. 
be Israel’s ceasing to demand vast 
financial support from non-Israeli 
Jews, as though they constituted vast 
colonial hinterlands to be exploited 
for the benefit of the mother country. 
But no one can expect Jews outside 
Israel to give up their deep interest 
in that country. Jews are naturally 
concerned about their co-religionists 
behind the Iron Curtain, in Latin 
America and elsewhere. They cannot 
help but be concerned about the fate 
of one million Jews in Israel, sur- 


Even more welcome would 


rounded by over 60 million Arabs. 

What should be demanded of 
American Jews, I believe, is a more 
critical and objective appraisal of 
Israel’s policies and actions. The 
attitude held by many (though not 
all) Jews that Israel is usually right 
is both impolitic and immoral. This 
was apparent in the case of the Kibya 
massacre, when many Jews rushed to 
justify or condone this abominable 
mass murder. If the State of Israel 
can exact such blind, uncritical de- 
votion, then indeed there may be 
merit to Mr. Lilienthal’s contention 
that “the worship of the State of 
Israel is crowding out the worship of 


God.” 





Three Italian Novellas 


Dinner with the Commendatore. 
By Mario Soldati. 
Knopf. 273 pp. $3.50. 


Mario SOLDATI is a man of parts 
who has tried his hand with re- 
markable success in many fields. 
Well known in Italy as a motion- 
picture director, novelist, radio lec- 
turer and art critic, he makes his 
American literary début with a vol- 
ume of three urbane and _ skilful 
novellas which might be called varia- 
tions on a common theme of human 
deviousness. 

We are here far removed from 
the sturdy but perplexed peasants of 
Silone, the poor, proud, complex 
of Pratolini, the tor- 
mented characters of Vittorini. The 
world into which Soldati ushers us 
is the smart, superficial, sophisticated 
society of the opera. We gain entrée 
through the good offices of an old 
Commendatore, a now retired but 
once internationally famous impre- 


Florentines 


sario, who presumably recounts to 
Soldati various incidents in his long 
and eventful life. 

Functioning in the first two 
novellas as a sort of father confessor 
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to whom the protagonists reveal their 
secret distress, the Commendatore 
plays the dual role of actor and 
confessor in the third. In The Green 
Jacket, he helps a famous conductor 
uncover the motives which impelled 
him to perpetrate a cruel hoax on a 
rather simple-minded tympanist who 
had fatuously posed as a noted com- 
poser while both were hiding from 
the Nazis in a monastery during the 
war. In The Father of the Orphans, 
he penetrates the hypocrisy of a 
former director of La Scala—esthete, 
hedonist and erotomaniac—who 
turns his back on a life “devoted to 
his work and his exceedingly private 
pleasures” to direct, with all the im- 
pressive outward trappings of Fran- 
ciscan abnegation, an asylum for war 
orphans. The Window is an out-and- 
out “chase” a la Alfred Hitchcock. 
Gino Petrucci, a mediocre Italian 
painter beloved of many women, 
vanishes one day through the win- 
dow of his English fiancée’s London 
flat. How she and the Commendatore, 


who also loved her, discover twenty 
years later what had happened to this 
fickle scamp is unfolded in an ex- 
citing story which shows the direc- 
torial flair that Soldati displayed to 
such advantage in his film Flight to 
France. 

These stories have a sort of patina 
that one associates with the works of 
Somerset Maugham. The approach, 
however, is not the same. Soldati 
looks at situations and characters al- 
most obliquely and, from this van- 
tage point, highlights attitudes, 
singularities, obsessions or perver- 
sities which become important to the 
reader as clues to inner springs of 
conduct. 

This arresting and almost visual 
technique (which derives not a little 
from the movies), combined with a 
marvelously fluid style and a super- 
lative gift for story-telling, results 
in a collection of unusual and em- 
inently readable tales. The translation 
by Gwyn Morris and Henry Furst is 
excellent. 
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SHIPLEY 


WO NEW PLAYS, in different ways, 
Wiiske light of—yet shed light on 
—solemn subjects. Both deserve to 
be listed among the season’s best. 
They are, in order of opening, 
The Solid Gold Cadillac and Madam, 
Will You Walk. 

The Solid Gold Cadillac’ shows 
how one honest individual can upset 
a crooked system. It is, on the sur- 
face, just a funny play about a small 
stockholder in a tremendous corpora- 
tion who asks naive but embarras- 
sing questions. To quiet her, the 
greedy officeholders give her a mean- 
ingless job with the firm. Having 
nothing to do, she writes friendly 
letters to the stockholders: and be- 
hold! for the next corporation meet- 
ing. thousands of proxies come back 
in her name. The current scoun- 
drels are deposed. 

The authors manage all this in the 
best of good spirits. A loud-speaker 
Narrator provides shrewd, witty com- 
ments between the scenes. The ty- 
coons are no more than caricatures, 
but the mood is no more than farce. 
Josephine Hull makes the little stock- 
holder a thoroughly amusing figure, 


1 The Solid Gold Cadillac. By Howard Teichmann 
and George S. Kaufman. Staged by Mr. Kauf- 
man. Presented by Max Gordon, At the Belasco 
Theater. 

2 Madam, Will You Walk. By Sidney Howard. 
Presented by T. Edward Hambleton and Norris 
Houghton. At the Phoenix Theater. 

3 The Prescott Proposals. By Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse. Directed by Howard Lindsay. 
Presented by Leland Hayward. At the Broad- 
hurst Theater. 

4 Oh, Men! Oh, Women! Written and directed by 
Edward Chodorov. Presented by Cheryl Craw- 
ford in association with Anderson Lawler, At 
Henry Miller’s Theater. 

5 John Murray Anderson’s Almanac. Music and 
lyrics by Richard Adler, Jerry Ross and oth- 
ers. Sketches by Jean Kerr and_ others. 
Sketches directed by Cyril Riichard, Dances and 
musical numbers staged by Donald Saddler. 
Scenery by Raoul Pene du Bois. Costumes by 
Thomas Becher. Presented hy Michael Grace, 
Stanley Gilkey and Harry Rigby. At the Im- 
perial Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Drama During the 
Christmas Season 


although occasionally—as when she 
pulls an old corset out of her desk 
drawer — incidents are tugged in 
merely for laughter. But there is a 
mind at work behind the play. Its 
picture of human vanity and inanity 
suggests that somehow the individual 
is still the pivot of man’s movement. 

Madam, Will You Walk,? Sidney 
Howard’s last play, has first come to 
New York. It is a wise and a de- 
lightful choice. 

In this play, the Devil makes his 
farthest claims, and spreads his sub- 
tlest lures. Before him, Milton’s noble 
rebel was an evil force and Andreyev’s 
questioner brought only tragedy in 
his wake. But Sidney Howard’s 
“Dr. Brightlee” wants to wake the 
world to love and laughter. He wants 
to see man grow. He lists, as the one 
great virtue, curiosity; as the one sin, 
to “leave well enough alone.” Always 
he prods man to turn what is good 
into something better. He is the 
Devil in that he hopes to make man 
equal God. 

This is, in fact, the traditional role 
of all great devils. The play reminds 
us that Prometheus taught man to 
use fire—for which, legend rewarded 
him with a vulture eternally gnawing 
his vitals. The play avoids the 
Judeo-Christian story—but re-read 
why Adam and Eve were expelled 
from the Garden. The very name 
“Lucifer” means “bringer of light.” 
The legends are created by the pre- 
servers of things as they are; but. 
while calling the Devil evil, they can- 
not wholly hide his role. 

Out of the play comes a new 
evaluation. Curiosity and content- 


ment, convention and revolt, what 
are commonly called good and evil 
are different indeed, but they are in- 
separable. They are as the two ends 
of the balance-pole with which man 
walks his tightrope up the centuries. 

Sidney Howard would probably 
have denied any such elaborate 
thought; indeed, he has said, “The 
play has no message; I’m no good 
whatever at messages.” Let us, then, 
look at the play. On its bright sur- 
face, we watch the happy change the 
Devil brings to Mary Doyle. She has 
been hiding in shame because her 
Tammany-politician father died in 
Sing Sing; she wants to make good 
use of the ill-gotten wealth he has 
left her. Dr. Brightlee wakens her to 
spread joy with her money. He is 
naturally opposed by the conventional 
folk around, Mary’s guardians and 
the self-seeking musician her money 
is promoting. The Devil’s arguments 
and devices baffle the conventional 
folk: The Judge is circumvented, the 
priest is confused, the old woman 
is subdued, the suitor is diverted. 
After a moment’s try at seduction 
for himself, Dr. Brightlee leaves 
Mary in the arms of a taxi-driver 
turned hoofer, a simple but sincere 
young man. 

The story sweeps along amusingly. 
The dialogue is fresh and intelligent. 
The characters are shrewdly dif- 
ferentiated and displayed. And 
while we are enjoying a turn of 
phrase or of wit, some trick of sheer 
theater hits us below the belt and 
doubles us up in belly laughter. The 
boat carrying the lovers over the 
Central Park lake to the statue that 
comes to life, the taxi-driver breaking 
into his dance in the Magistrate’s 
Court, the Devil treating the skeptics 
to a flash of hellfire—there is enough 
slapstick to sound off Gargantua’s 
buttocks. 

ee. ae 

The End of the World: A Scientific 
Inquiry, by Kenneth Heuer, includes, 
amid its earth-annihilating  exi- 
gencies, the life-annihilating prospect 
of atomic war. Mr. Heuer reassures 
us that, theoretically at least (he can- 
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not guarantee the fact), hydrogen- 
bomb reactions cannot convert the 
earth into a blazing star; they can 
merely destroy all earthly life. Thus 
eased in our concern, we can look 
with a more objective eye on such a 
drama as The Prescott Proposals.’ 

Mary Prescott, in the play, is a 
U.S. delegate to the UN. She has 
suggested that the various nations 
start with their points of agreement, 
and build upon these toward interna- 
tional harmony. Mary is a member 
of the Committee on Information and 
Freedom of the Press, along with 
representatives of Czechoslovakia, 
France, Pakistan, the Soviet Union, 
and the United Kingdom. Two of the 
play’s four scenes show the Com- 
mittee room at the UN, with the 
members embattled for their goals. 
The action is tense. A scandal has 
smogged the Committee; if Petrov- 
sky, the Soviet delegate, carries out 
his threat to reveal it to the Assem- 
bly, Mary Prescott and her proposals 
go down the drain. At the last 
moment, the Soviet representative 
turns “human’”—to use the play’s 
term. The secret and the future of 
the world are safe. 

Unfortunately, Soviet official policy 
and the future of the world are 
thought to depend on the accidents of 
personal problems and the weak- 
nesses of individual representatives. 
If this particular delegate, the play’s 
argument runs, can be swerved by his 
emotions from Soviet ruthlessness, 
there is hope that the Iron Curtain 
may some day be melted into com- 
muters’ cars. The thesis itself is 
questionable; the authors, moreover, 
demonstrate it along a_ strangely 
linked chain of coincidences. The 
Czechoslovak delegate had been Mary 
Prescott’s lover in Prague, a dozen 
years ago. He now comes secretly 
to her apartment and drops dead in 
her bedroom. The Soviet delegate 
suspects that the Czech came to Mary 
to ask pay for deserting the Soviet 
cause. The American commentator 
alone knows of the earlier affair. He 
also is the only one who knows 
Petrovsky had sent his own sweetheart 


to her death (for “deviationism’’). 
The commentator’s calling out that 
woman’s name at the psychological 
moment is what tumbles Petrovsky 
from his icy peak of Soviet hardness 
to the level of human emotions, and 
keeps him from revealing the Pres- 
cott scandal and destroying the 
peaceful prospects of the world. 

Despite the far-fetching, and the 
weak fusion of the emotions and the 
idea, The Prescott Proposals holds. 
Ali Masoud of Pakistan is thought- 
fully developed, a sort of fulcrum that 
balances the Soviet and Western 
worlds. Petrovsky, although the ex- 
pected type of bullying bellower, is 
nonetheless vivid. In these roles, 
Minoo Daver and Ben Astar are but 
two of the highly competent per- 
formers, with Katharine Cornell as 
usual compelling attention by sheer 
force. But the drama of the UN re- 
mains to be shown. 

+ + + 

The drama of the psychoanalyst’s 
couch has foam-rubber-mattress pre- 
sentation in Oh, Men! Oh, Women!* 
on the swift level of farce. This is 
less a play than a series of histrionic 
opportunities, neatly taken in turn by 
the members of the cast. Thus Larry 
Blyden gives the audience hilarious 
moments at his first interview with 
the analyst, fidgety, embarrassed as 
he nears the couch, hesitant—then 
gradually more garrulous until he 
becomes almost impossible to stop. 
More at ease on the couch is the 
woman patient, whose revelations 
Anne Jackson gilds with bright 
humor, as she details the reasons why 
she has to leave her husband. As that 
innocent and loving husband, Gig 
Young gets rebelliously tipsy, then 
gives a swift summary-in-action of 
Ibsen’s A Doll’s House—which, he 
claims, produced the attitude behind 
the evils of domestic strife today. 
And Betsy von Furstenberg as the 
couch-doctor’s fiancée has_ several 
tempestuous scenes—all of which by 
contrast leave a rather colorless tone 
for Franchot Tone as the psycho- 
analyst behind it all. The bright idea 
in his story—learning in “confes- 


sional” that a patient has had a fiery 
affair with the doctor’s fiancée— 
should have given body to the play; 
but Mr. Chodorov chose to let his 
characters dance with tail-feathers 
and tomahawk around the doctor’s 
fires, instead of broiling the modern 
witch-doctor over his own flames. 
+ ¢ ¢ 

The New Year is entitled to an 
Almanac, and John Murray Ander- 
son’s’ offers a wide assortment of 
jollity for all tastes. In good taste, 
swift pace, satiric sketch, madcap 
song or torch, and comic collabora- 
tion, it is an overture of delight to 
1954. Hermione Gingold, new to 
America, and Billy de Wolfe, new to 
Broadway, have contrasting styles that 
balance the skits. They may appear 
together, she as a fading duchess 
living in the past, he as a doddering 
butler of whom she makes present 
demands; or separately, she bow- 
legged over a cello, he wondering 
(until it is too late to wonder) about 
the lethal intentions of his uncle’s 
widow. The skits, too, are varied; 
they include a hilarious burlesque of 
dramatic recitals by Jean Kerr, Don 
Brown’s Body, in which the mild- 
mannered zany Orson Bean enacts 
a super-sadist known to Mickey Spil- 
laniacs as Mike Hammer. 

Among the Almanac’s songs and 
dances, a merry romping couple, 
Carleton Carpenter and Elaine Dunn, 
do excellent work with “You’re So 
Much a Part of Me” and “When Am 
I Going to Meet Your Mother?” and 
Marci Crompton whirls dizzily in 
ballet movement through a dance of 
Oscar Wilde’s “The Nightingale and 
the Rose.” A high point of the eve- 
ning is “Mark Twain,” Harry Bela- 
fonte’s singing enactment of a Missis- 
sippi River pilot’s man swinging the 
plumb line. 

In one skit, Hermione Gingold as 
an aging actress loses her chance to 
play in Macbeth, because the director 
refuses to tell her “Which Witch?” 
Don’t you lose your chance to see 
Hermione Gingold and her happy 
companions, as they romp through 
the Almanac, a budget of fun for ’54. 
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EDITORIAL 





HERE WAS A TIME when centuries in Asia meant 

little more than the passing of a single day. In- 
finitely complex social, religious and cultural traditions 
governed the affairs of men, and the violent rise and fall 
of kings were passing intrusions in the lives of the mil- 
lions. In the five centuries after Russia defeated the 
Tartars—the years in which Europe, through Renais- 
sance, Reformation and Revolution, created its way of 
life—Asia traveled its old paths, unattended by the bles- 
sings and convulsions of the brave new world. 

In our day, Asia has been making up for lost time. 
Now its years are as full as centuries. Its great resources 
have drawn permanently into its vast crucible the re- 
ligions, techniques and ideas of Europe and of the Amer- 
ica Europe had created. It is often said that “Western 
imperialism” is through in Asia; the fact is that the influ- 
ence of European culture has never been greater. Most of 
the Indian nationalists, the would-be leaders of the Asian 
continent, were educated at British schools; they are the 
missionaries of the London School of Economics rather 
than of Gautama Buddha. On Formosa sits Chiang Kai- 
shek, once called “the Christian General,” who was 
helped to power by the Russian Borodin and whose 
armies were trained by von Falkenhausen of the German 
General Staff. Another Christian, Syngman Rhee, leads 
Korea after years spent in the West. The Asian Commu- 
nists, of course, follow the derivative of German ro- 
manticism outlined by the German Marx and modified 
by the Russian Lenin. The experience of these few is sim- 
ulated by the many, as Asia responds to Soviet books, 
American movies and the ministrations of the political, 
religious and technical envoys of a thousand Western 
creeds, 

Thus are the new Asian civilizations being molded, and 
it is worse than irrelevant to believe they can grow in se- 
clusion. Asia is now choosing between various European 
ideas, including many we find abhorrent. For the Atlantic 
democracies to leave the Asian infant unattended would 
be suicide. Because it is plain that whoever rocks the 
Asian cradle will rule the world, Atlantic intervention in 
Asia is a necessity. The question is what political, mili- 
tary, cultural and economic forms such intervention 
should take. 

The chief elements of Soviet policy in Asia are cultural 
and military: On the one hand, Moscow is saturating 
Asia with inexpensive books, pamphlets and magazines; 
training and supporting Asian Bolshevik cadres, and 
utilizing every opportunity to stimulate Asian racial con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, the Kremlin is forging 
sleepy old China into a first-class military power, and 
maintaining to the best of its abilities the insurrectionary 
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movements in Indo-China and elsewhere. Against this 
background the Asian policies of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration must be weighed. 

Our cultural-political intercourse with Asian peoples 
was never highly developed, and the efforts a few years 
ago to increase this work were stymied by Congressional 
penury. Nevertheless, the Eisenhower Administration has 
cut even further into information, technical-assistance 
and exchange-of-persons programs. With the exception of 
the sparse surviving Point Four missions, we are now 
far behind the Kremlin in all these fields. 

In the diplomatic and military spheres, the picture has 
become even bleaker. In the complicated politics of Indo- 
China, the Administration is completely tangled: we are 
pressing France to continue an unpopular war, without 
casting the weight of full U.S. support behind the Viet- 
nam nationalists. As a result, both France and the na- 
tionalists are confused, and appeasement of the Commu- 
nist insurgents seems probable. Not a word is heard from 
the Administration about the gathering storm in Indo- 
nesia, where Communists have infiltrated the Cabinet ana 
are waging a vendetta against their strongest foes. the 
Moslems. While Washington speaks blithely of rearming 
Japan, the year 1953 saw neutralism and anti-American- 
ism gain new heights among Japanese intellectuals and 
labor leaders. 

The saddest case is Korea. There is no longer much 
point in discussing the tragic truce arrangements: our 
record is clear on this matter. But President Eisenhower’s 
new decision to withdraw two divisions from Korea must 
be sharply criticized. Such “disengagement” (and this is 
only the beginning) does more than tempt the Commu- 
nists to new aggressions; it reduces the moral influence of 
democracy in Asia, by clearly indicating America’s dis- 
taste for the messy job of defending its best Asian 
friends. It was portentous and symbolic that the de- 
cision to reduce U.S. power in Korea was followed almost 
immediately by a new Communist offensive in Laos. 
Asian peoples, seeking a new security in the wake of their 
fragmented traditions, are drawing the realistic conclu- 
sions from such events. They can never welcome “mobile 
reserves” dominated by bombing planes in quite the same 
way as they drew reassurance from the sight of American 
and Asian doughboys fighting side by side. If America 
withdraws her men as well as her ideas, where can Asia 
turn? To our atomic stockpiles? To the debates of the 
UN? Or to the voice out of European Russia that prom- 
ises, in a thousand endless accents, a bright new world? 
If America returns to her past policy of slowly abandon- 
ing Korea—after her land and people have been deci- 
mated—why should all Asia resist the wave of the future? 
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“Every American who joins this Crusade for the support of Radio Free 
Europe can be sure in his heart of these things: 


1. He is supporting the cause of Peace throughout the world. 


2. He is helping arm the spirits of captive people with hope and 
courage. 


3. He is helping to keep Central and Eastern Europeans strong- 
hearted, nationally proud, determined to win their own way back 
to freedom. 


I urge every American to support this independent American enterprise dedi- 
cated to strengthening the will-to-freedom.” 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 











Radio Free Europe is a public American enterprise sup- 

ported by private citizens. A ‘“Truth-Dollar’”’ for RFE can I ®> RADIO FREE EUROPE 
help stop World War III before it starts. Send yours today ; : supported by 

to Crusade for Freedom (which supports Radio Free Na: 
Europe), c/o your local postmaster. a CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 
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